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PROGRESS—EXCHANGE GOSSIP. 


RDERS came in very plentifully now 


from the Woman’s Exchange. Mrs. 
Tomes was greatly surprised. She 
had been very incredulous of any 
one succeeding; for a friend of her 


own had sent various articles to the 
Exchange, but they returned 
stale on her hands. Another had 
seen her own articles neglected and 
others, not so good, put 


were 


forward ; and 

still another had gone there and been 
discouraged by being told nothing was needed—that she was 
welcome to leave what she liked, but they did not seem san- 
guine of success in selling her wares. All this Molly listened 
to; she had heard the same things before. She had known 
instances which seemed to corroborate them, and yet her 
own reception at the Exchange had 
been very pleasant! With regard to the first complaint (that 
articles were returned unsold) she felt that the managers 
might be less to blame than the consignor, for she had her 
self seen things there which she certainly would not have 


and her experience 


bought; and, most likely, such articles would go back to the 
makers, to their great surprise and discouragement. One 
lady connected with the direction had said: 

“We have a great struggle. Ladies subscribe on purpose 
to help their less fortunate friends, who bring to us articles 
that are unsalable. Because they are not perfect, they can’t 
see that they are not just as good as can be bought. They 
want full prices for their wares, and, when they do not sell, 
they are sure there is favoritism.” 

“Then there is another trouble with women :—they ave so 
unpunctual,” this same directress had said. “A lady came to 
us in whom I was very much interested. She was evidently 
in great need, and anxious to turn her abilities to account. I 
asked what she could make, and, among other things, she 
mentioned gumbo filé, a dish which I was sure would find 


ready sale if properly made—if people only knew of it. To 
give it a fair chance, I told her to make a good deal. I in- 


vited half a dozen Southern friends to lunch with me at the 
Exchange on the day she appointed to send the dish. I 
knew that if they found they could buy their favorite gumbo 
filé ready prepared in New York there would be a large sale 
for it at once. 
“Well, my friends came faithfully, but the guméo did not. | 
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It came the next day, however, at the promised hour, with re- 
grets that for unforeseen reasons the consignor had been 
unable to send it the day before. Of course,” said the speaker, 
“her chance had gone, and yet, I suppose, had she been 
punctual and her gwméo good, she might have been as suc- 
cessful as Mrs. X.,’"-—(mentioning a lady who makes an ex- 
cellent living, and employs several assistants, only making 
rolls)—* and then, because I invited a few friends to give her 
specialty a start, it would be said by those for whom I had 
not done this that I had favored her.” 

Molly, 


knowing 


therefore, had listened to Mrs. Tomes with respect, 
that each person who related her experience had 
believed what she said, and that probably the truth 


twee 


lay be- 
n them all. One does not need to live many years in the 
world to learn how rare it is to find any one who can look on 
matters impartially. How rare are the women, or men, who 
can see that the cause of their own failure lies with them- 
selves! Who can say to herself: “ My work is not up to the 
mark, and, therefore, I don’t succeed?”—-or “I was not in 
time; that’s why I lost the chance?” And Molly could 
picture to herself the lady who sent the gwmdo a day too late 
for the luncheon given for her benefit believing that she had 
» ordered 


turned on her hands, and that the Exchange gave 


been ill-treated by having so much gum/ and re- 


one no 
chance “unless you were a favorite.” 

Molly’s own success, however, had not been due to favor- 
itism, and she began to see that she would be obliged soon to 
The 
Mrs. X. of whom she had heard, supported herself in comfort 


choose between the boarding-house and the Exchange. 


and employed four assistants ; in fact, was making as good an 
income as Molly would do with her boarders. But she rather 
feared to trust her own success would be so complete as 
that; yet, very certainly, if her house became full, she could 
not do justice to both. 
Mrs. Lennox. 


Something of this sort she said to 
> 


*You are a lucky woman, Molly, to have a choice of two 
roads to success! But I was-thinking it would be so, and I 
will now say to you something which I have been thinking of. 
If you do not like the idea, or have other plans, forget what I 
am going to propose. You know Jenny helps Mary in her 
green-house—indeed, one alone could hardly manage it—yet 
Jenny feels that she ought to do something for herself, and I 
thought that if she could help you with your cooking, she 
would be learning, and, as she has quite a taste that way, she 
might perfect herself in one or two things you make, and, if 
you do stop sending articles to the Exchange, she might con- 
tinue.” 

Mrs. Lennox spoke with hesitation, but Molly quickly re- 
assured her. 

“Why, Mrs. Lennox! I am so glad that you suggested 
this, for I was wishing, if I could not do the two things prop- 
erly without killing myself, that some one might benefit by 
Jenny never occurred to me, but she will be 
just the one.” 
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Mrs. Lennox was very grateful to Molly, who assured her 
that the help Jenny would be just now to her—enabling 
her to earn the welcome money from the Exchange until her 
house should be full of boarders—made the obligation hers ; 
for Jenny was so bright and so earnest that it took her a very 
short time to make “rough puff paste’ just as Molly made 
it, and macaroons were learned in a couple of lessons. Now 
that she had such efficient assistance, Molly purposely en- 
larged the list of articles she sent away, and made pound 
cake and nun’s cake, in order that Jenny might have a better 
chance later. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MOLLY'S SUCCESS—HOW WON—HER CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 

In the last chapter I have somewhat anticipated matters, 
for Molly had her house two months before she began to see 
that the orders from the Exchange were growing beyond her, 
but no doubt the reader will like to learn how she came out 
at the end of the first month financially. It will be remem- 
bered that she had $80 after paying for fuel, rent, milk and 
servants. She found that her grocer’s bills were as follows: 

Grocer, including flour and all sundries, $2 
Butter (20 pounds at 28 cents), 
Eggs (10 dozen at 25 cents), 
Fruit and vegetables, 
Butcher, including fish, 
Sundry expenses, 
Gas, 
$83 10 

The wages of the laundress Molly did not count, for the 
laundry was actually a business by itself, and Molly meant 
to reckon her profit and loss (she did not fear the last) on 
that account as separate. The boarders’ washing almost paid 
the wages now and did not take more than half the week. 
The laundress had nothing but the washing to do until it was 
finished, when, as agreed, she lent a hand in various ways. 
But with the house full of people, her time would be fully em- 
ployed and her board as well as wages would be more than 
paid, and the house laundry work would also be done without 
interrupting the cook. If she became as successful as she 
hoped to do, there might be too much work for one laundress 
and then, of course, she would hire a woman to help by the day. 
She could not but feel that her future, by these figures, was 
very promising. She had fully expected to have to make up 
a larger sum, and was delighted at the smallness of the de- 
ficiency. She knew she had catered liberally, and that the 
two transient boarders who were coming the next month 
would cover the deficiency. She saw that with six boarders 
she would be able to pay all expenses, but she would make 
nothing but her own and her children’s comfortable support 
(which is already making a gre&t deal) she acknowledged. If 
she should be able to save ever so little outside of this, she 
would think herself a very fortunate woman. Of course, a 
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month later, her coal bill would double, and before mid- | 


winter, it would cost four times what it did at present. The 
gas, too, would greatly increase ; but two more boarders would 
go far to pay the difference. 

3ut the time came, not many months later, when Molly had 
a dozen boarders, and then she did find herself with money 
to put away, and as she could always have had more board- 
ers if she had been able to receive them she had no losses 
from vacancies. 

As soon as Jenny Lennox was able to make one article for 
the Exchange perfectly, Molly resigned the making of it and 
the proceeds to her. In this way, at the end of six months, 
Jenny had a business in her hands which would go on in- 


| 


quired standard. Molly had gradually dropped it as she 
ceased to need the few extra dollars. 

Jennie Lennox has not made a fortune through the Ex- 
change, but she has and does make more than she could in 
any other way without leaving home, without capital and 
without employing all her time. She clothes herself and as 
sists the narrow income of the family. 

And now we can only glance at the next fifteen years of 
Molly’s life, during which her children grew toward man and 
womanhood. Molly had prospered meanwhile by dint of 
faithful hard work. Not by any means easy had been thos: 
years of prosperity, but Molly had braced herself to encounte 
difficulties, and to endure annoyances. The battle of life sh: 
knew was not to be won by sitting in soft places. She e1 
countered suspicion and injustice and discontent where shi 
knew she ought only to have met with grateful confidence, 
and yet the sweet appreciation she also met with, more thai 
balanced it all. But the most exasperating hardship of he: 
life was caused by the difficulty of finding faithful service. 

Her difficulty began when she felt it due to herself to tak: 
acook. She needed more time for marketing and houss 
keeping, as her boarders increased, and she began her quest. 
She wanted a competent person for plain cooking, and ex 
pected to pay good wages. Every housekeeper will kno 
what befell Molly. The competent person with reference 
was engaged at twenty dollars a month, and a promise fron 
Molly that if she found her valuable after six months t 
raise her to twenty-five, “ she reasoned, “a really 
economical, good woman in the kitchen will be priceless 
to me, and the five dollars extra will be nothing, for she wi 


because,” 


save it.” 

Alas for Molly! She found actually 
knew no more of cooking than the average general servan 
She could broil steak badly, roast meat the same, and make 
vile pie. Because the cook was bad, Molly had no notio: 
that her boarders must suffer, so she resumed her place i1 
On the arrival of the cook she had given tl 


the young woman 


the kitchen. 
children to Marta’s care, who was devoted to them, and s! 
could not recall Marta to her aid, for the new cook was n 
cleanly enough to change places with her. Therefore, for o 
month, Molly paid cook’s wages to a woman who simply helpe 
her in the kitchen, she herself doing the work. This seeme 
outrageous, but Molly learned that it was really not so ve 
bad, compared with later experience, for the woman was g« 

natured and respectful. She intimated, of course, that Moll; 
views were peculiar to herself, that everywhere else her cool 
ing was thought good. The next experiment was far wors 
Molly had sought far and wide, walked between aisles of ha 


featured, unclean, disreputable looking women, all cooks, o1 


of place, looking vainly for one of good face and respectal 


attire that she would be willing to introduce into her hous 
There did seem to be respectable waitresses, nurses, chamb 
maids, but no cooks. 

At last, in despair, knowing she must have a cook, she e1 
gaged the least truculent looking Hibernian she could fin 
She had a year’s reference. 

Molly went on the principle that unless you give a woma 
a chance to show what she can do, by leaving her uninterfere 
with for the first day or two, you can’t tell what is in her. 
Therefore she gave her orders for breakfast as usual ov 
night. Hominy, graham muffins, broiled chops, fried pot 
toes. The potatoes were cold ones, which Molly usually had 
cut half an inch thick, floured, seasoned and then fried, or 
rather savéed in fat till yellow brown one side, then turned and 
browned the other. They then made a handsome dish of 
fried potatoes. Molly paid her usual visit to the kitchen be- 
fore seven, found the fire black, not yet burned up, and not 


creasing so long as she kept her productions up to the re- | likely to burn, being full of fresh coals. 
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“Why Bridget we shall never have breakfast on time,” I’m 
afraid, said Molly. 

“Och an’ don’t you worry ma’am, I was niver late wida 
breakfast yet.” 


was proceeding to jab them down through the coals. 

“ No, Bridget that will not help you at all, the mistake is in 
building the fire, you have not allowed the wood to burn 
sufficiently, for it is still black and smouldering underneath, 
and then you put on all the coal at once. To-morrow if you 
will make first a good wood fire by letting it half burn through, 
then put on a few coals at a time, you will find that by seven 
o'clock you will have the kettle boiling and a hot oven.” 

While Molly spoke she took off the coals till she came to 
the wood, which was already starting up into fresh flames 
from the airlet into it, then she put on the lids, and said 
“now Bridget I leave you to get breakfast, it will be too late 
this morning for muffins, but if you put more coal on when 
this has burnt bright, you will find that the fire will be ready 
for broiling before you need it.” 

Bridget had hitherto said nothing, but now turned as Molly 
left the kitchen said, with a laugh, “As if I naded any one 
to tache me to make a fire! I that’s cooked for the best av 
families for twenty years.” 

Molly wisely refrained from noticing this speech, but she 
concluded Bridget was not likely to be an improvement on 
the last cook, unless indeed her abilities as cook should prove 
such as to justify her in resenting interference. 

When breakfast was served her doubts were settled ; the po- 
tatoes, instead of being fried as she directed, had been chopped 
ind fried in cool grease, they were consequently greyish white. 
Familiar enough to those who have been dependent on the 
average boarding house cook, but very distasteful to Molly. 
The chops blackened every plate on which they were put, and 
the hominy, which Molly was sure could not be sufficiently 
cooked, was really cooked to a paste. She could not under- 
stand how this had been managed, until she began to eat, 
when she detected at once a slight taste of baking soda, and 
then she remembered hearing a woman say she was going to 
make a chicken pot pie, after gossiping her morning away. 

* But you've only three-quarters of an hour, how can you 
make pot pie, the chickens will need much longer? 

“Oh pshaw! Just slap a little carbonate of soda in with 
them and they'll be tender.” (Molly had partaken of the 
pot pie at the given time, it was flat and bad asa pot pie 
could be, but the chickens were almost /ve tender,) undoubt- 
edly her own cook had resorted to the soda box to soften the 
hominy. 

After this, Molly resolved to trust no more to her new cook. 
For a few days she managed by convenient deafness, and by 
seeing to everything herself, to get along, Bridget constantly 
muttering “ that she had cooked twenty years for millionaires 
ind it was strange she couldn’t do it fora lot of common 
boarders.” 

To be sure the millionaires had’nt had such “fusses and 
messes” as Molly wanted, they had “ plenty of good meat.” 
To all of which pleasant talk Molly paid no apparent heed. 
This woman had to be in the house a month, and for such 
mere expressions of opinion she could not be discharged. 
Cherefore, unless Molly wanted to pay her a month’s wages 
and send her away at once, she must avoid provoking any 
open insolence. 

Therefore, though she had to be daily in the kitchen she 
got along for a week until one morning she arranged the 
fire for baking before going to market and when she returned, 
ready to make patties, which required a very hot oven she 
found all her arrangements changed, the cover off anda 
small saucepan set down on the fire. 


At this Molly’s patience was nearly exhausted. 
“Oh, dear! Bridget, the oven must be cold.” 
“Och an’ indeed y’ve never enough fire in that stove to 


| make it hot, yer can’t have hot ovens widout burning coals, 
Bridget caught up an apron full of sticks as she spoke and | 


that’s very sure.” 

It was this person’s cue to treat Molly’s instructions not to 
over fill the fire box with coal as “stingyness ” her own idea 
being to fill up the stove until the coals reached the covers. 

“ But,” said Molly, forcing herself to speak gently, you 
don’t understand the management of a range, if you take off 
the covers the heat— 

“Och, and indade I understand the range as well as the 
man that made it and better may be.” 

In this sentence lay the key to at least one-half the servant 
difficulty; the belief of the densely ignorant that they need 
no teaching. 

Just here, perhaps, I may as well give one of the “ messes” 
which [ alluded to, a chapter or two back, as a dish which be- 
came famous among Molly’s boarders, who little knew that it 
took the place—and cost little beyond the price—of the too 
prevalent hash. 

Mock Terrapin. 

A pint of nicely-flavored broth, vegetable soup, or stock, which- 
ever is handy, and about two pounds of cold meat (lamb, veal, 
mutton, or beef), cut in small, inch squares, quite free from gristle 
or skin; two tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, and a small cup 
of fine cider or sherry. (The soup being already flavored, will not 
render other flavoring necessary.) Put the butter and flour into 
a saucepan over the fire; let the soup get boiling hot in another; 
stir the butter and flour till they bubble: pour the boiling soyp to 
it, quickly stirring all the time. This should now look like smooth 
drawn-butter, slightly colored. Let it boil one minute; draw it 
from the fire to a spot where it will keep at boiling-point, but not 
boil. (On this depends the success of the dish, for after the meat 
is in, it must steep at dotling-pornt half an hour, but not boil; a 
double boiler would make success certain.) Lay the meat in with 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a quarter one of pepper; stir all 
round; then add a small teacupful (or two wineglassfuls) of sherry 
or cider (cider will do instead of wine for any unsweetened dish), 
and leave it half an hour. Boil six or eight eggs quite hard (that 
is, for twelve minutes), lay them in cold water to make the shells 
leave easily, remove the shells, cut each egg in thick slices, and, 
when the meat is done, pour the mock terrapin on a large platter 
and cover with the sliced eggs. Round the edge of the dish, split 
pickled gherkins may be laid at intervals, and served with it; or cut 
lemon can be handed around. 

For three or four persons one- 
This dish—wine, stock, 


This is a very large dish. 
fourth the quantity can be made. 
and all—did not cost fifteen cents more than hash (that is, 
not one cent to each person). As Molly never had hash 
without eggs to accompany it, the eggs used took the place 
of them; but the dish is excellent without. 

The words used by Bridget in the foregoing conversa- 
tion were less insolent than others Molly had forced her- 
self to ignore, but they, and the vexation of finding her 
work delayed, were the last straws. She resolved to sacrifice 
the rest of the month’s money rather than endure the woman 
in the kitchen another hour, and within the hour she left with 
twenty unearned dollars in her pocket, and left the whole 
household with light hearts that they were free of her. The 
work without her vulgar presence seemed almost like play. 

From this time Molly gave up engaging so-called ** cooks.” 
She found it better to take a newly landed girl, although she 

| might have to spend a couple of months in the kitchen with a 
likely one. The unlikely she discharged as soon as she dis- 
covered the uselessness of training. The daily supervision 
after, of course practically made of Molly a sort of head . 

| cook the greater part of the time (for in fifteen years she 
| had trained and lost several cooks), yet on the whole she 
| found her plan the- best, for at least she did not for the first 
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year pay large wages, and it was not such hard work to 
struggle with the ignorance that knows itself, as to struggle 
with the impudent ignorance that believes itself knowledge. 

Therefore I say although they were cheerful, prosperous 
years for Molly, they were years of hard work. 


But of late, even this matter of engaging a green girl, was 


not an easy one. Castle Garden is no longer what it was, for 
others have found out the better value of the confessedly 
incompetent, and for every girl there are a dozen places 
waiting. 

The proper education of her children had been a matter o 
the gravest thought and care. 
that it was better for children to learn a few things well than 
many imperfectly. She rather clung to the old-fashioned no- 
tion that reading, writing and arithmetic should be mastered 
before other branches were gone into. 


Molly’s idea of education was 


Reading seemed the 
gate-way to all knowledge, and if a child showed a decided 
taste for any particular branch of study every effort should be 
made to help it to pursue that branch. It did not seem to 
her—and she studied the matter from its results on girls who 
had gone through the usual high school course—that the little 
bit they learned of astronomy, physiology, geology and half a 
dozen other sciences for the useful study of which a life-time 
is hardly too much, added anything to their usefulness as 
women, nor to their pleasures. Not that the shorough study of 
any one of these things would not have been a great accom- 
plishment, and she would have encouraged to the utmost any 
inclinations to a special study of any ¢sm or /ogy her girls 
might have shown. Her theory was that well directed read- 
ing, that is to say, historical reading, in which the references 
were looked up; travels, in which the same plan was pursued, 
would give as much general information as is required to 
make an intelligent, well informed woman. 

Molly was not prepared to do battle for her opinions on 
this subject, nor was she very sure that she was right, but she 
did think over the matter very earnestly. She paid special 
attention for a year or two to every “girl graduate” she saw, 
and in the end she adopted for Meg the old system of learn 
ing the three R’s, and watched for any special talent or taste 
she might have. Music, from the first, it was evident she 
would do nothing with, although she was anxious to learn: 
but she had no ear,—could not catch the tune even of the 
childish nursery jingles. But Molly did believe most 
thoroughly in Doctor Johnson’s dictum, that as many lan- 
guages as you know, so many lives you live, and knowing how 
much her own-familiar knowledge of French, and _ less 
knowledge of German, had added to her pleasure in life, she 
was determined that her children should benefit by it. 

For this reason, as soon as a living was assured, Molly cast 
about for a French nurse. It was easy enough to find one 
but the one’she wanted was not of this kind. She wanted a 
simple, country girl, even if she knew nothing at all of civil- 
ized life as we understand it. Of course she did not want a 
mere goat herd, who could not read or write, but a French 
Marta would have suited better than a nimble minded and 
still more nimble fingered Parisian. After some months of 
effort a Swiss girl was found who spoke fairly good French, 
and no English at all, and within a year from the time she 
came Meg, John and Kate were chattering to her glibly. 

Many people wondered at a sensible woman like Molly 
caring to have her children learn French from an unedu- 
cated girl. Her answer was this: 

“Tf I could afford to have a French lady with me all the 
time I would not think of this, but that is out of the question, 
and fluent conversational French is more valuable even if the 
accent is not so good, than school French which, as a rule, 
only serves after years of study, to enable the student to 
stumble through a page of reading and to write with infinite 
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difficulty a French letter; and even this will drop from them 
in a few years. Now I reason this way: We all speak 
broken French even when most fluent. There will be the 
English accent. Well, a little more or less of accent will not 
be of much importance,—but then I really do not see that it 
need necessarily be so. Many people, not rich enough to 
pay fancy wages to fancy nurses, have a young Irish woman 
to take care of their children. And more often than not she 
will have the richest brogue, but our children are not affected 
It is true Meg has told me 
once or twice that Marta was ‘just after doing so and so,’ and 
afew other locutions of the sort, which she will drop in a very 


thereby; they have no brogue. 


short time.” 

* Yes, because you will correct her.” 

* Well, I shall correct her French, so far as I am able, but 
what I think is that when she comes to use books she will 
correct herself as naturally as she will correct her Hibernian 
English; and even if she does not, any fluent, conversable 
French short of Patois, and of course I shall not take a girl 
who uses that, will be better than the usual useless school 
knowledge, and I shall watch for opportunities of doing 


better for them. I may meet with a French lady who, in ex- 
change for board, will talk to the children a stated time in 
the day.” 

And thus it was that as Meg, John and Kate became ready 
for school, they already were familiar with oral French and 
German, for Molly had never lost her habit of speaking Ger- 
man to Marta and she had employed German servants since. 

I said the worst hardships of Molly's life was the difficulty 
of finding suitable assistance in return for a good home and 


liberal Wages ; but there was other element of vexation that 


an 
had helped to cloud her path 


, and that was her husband’s 


family. Of course their plan, so triumphantly unfolded to 
Molly, had failed, as she knew it must fail, and they were 
much worse off for the experiment. 


Then had come other equally wild schemes, all based on the 


necessity of living in t 


1€ same apparent style that they were 
brought up in, the most disastrous being an arrangement 
with a very elegant French baroness to take the house and 
board the family for part of the rent. 
filled with elegant foreigners, and all went joyously for six 


The house was quickly 


months. Madame did not pay the rent, but had magnificent 


diamonds and excellent reasons, which she gave as security 
At the six months’ end, however, Mrs. Bishop, Senior, was 


summoned by telegraph to Greenfield; Molly was dange 


ously ill. The daughters were away, having taken their fathe 
to Clifton Springs. 

Mrs. Bishop started on her journey, and, on reaching 
Molly’s house, found her quite well; no such telegram had 
been sent. Molly had never believed in the “ Baroness,” 
and, when she heard the story, instantly started back witl 
Mrs. Bishop, and found, as she expected, that the good lady 
had departed with her friends. 

It is needless to say the diamonds were splendid paste, and, 
worse than all, Mrs. Bishop found that her own tradesmen 
had supposed they were supplying her, and everything hac 
been charged to her that had been ordered to the house. 

In all these crises Molly’s common sense was called on 
to straighten out matters; but so long as there was any 
choice whatever, her services only were accepted,—never her 
advice. Then came a time when, having wasted everything, 
they had to sell the house and go to live in a very small way 
in Belgium on the proceeds. Had they rented it as soon as 
they lost their money, they would have received a comfort- 
able income from it. But their transference, which was the 
doom of their gentility, was a blessing to Molly. 


—Catherine Owen. 


Next part will tell how Meg falls in love—Molly’s decision. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOSPITALITY. 

A FEW OF THE WAYs IN WHICH WE MAKE GUEsTS UNCOMFORTABLE. 

HERE are many, many people who are 
anxious to make their homes attractive 
to the outside world, who enjoy the so- 
ciety of their friends beyond almost any 
other pleasure, and who would gladly 
take any amount of labor or trouble to 
make the time, given by their friends to 
them in social visiting, pass agreeably, 
if they only knew how to compass it. 
But they are so ignorant of the means, 
so unable to make their position (as 
host or hostess) easy and pleasant to the 
entertained, so unaccomplished in mak- 


ing the stranger within their gates feel 


like one of themselves, indeed, so able 

to make their visitors stiff and uncomfortable and out of place, 
hat few, willingly, put themselves into the same position 
iain, as a memory of their past misery makes them shudder. 
May I name a few of the plans resorted to by well mean- 
ing, but mistaken people, to make their homes so decidedly 
unattractive to any one, that the time required for social 
pleasures takes almost nothing from their lifetime? One of 
these ways is the habit of constantly calling attention to (by 
excusing) all the shortcomings and drawbacks to the hospt- 
The hostess who habit 


tality being dispensed. ually does this, 


s a troublesome person to visit, whether she “fears that the 


smallness of her rooms must cramp you,” or deplores “the 


habbiness of the furniture,” or is worried “lest the noise of 
ver children will make you long to be at home again,” or ex- 


uses the manner in which meals are served. It may be that 


nost of these things would pass unnoticed, or trouble you 


very little, 


if only the mistress of the house would not 


guest to 


tively proclaim them, taxing the powers of the polite 


1e very utmost to protest that they were not noticeable, o1 


1] 


to coin some little fiction as to the disorder bei f excusabie, 


ind crowing tired and worried over the effort to cover up the 
poor management of the hostess, and her impoliteness also, 

rit is impolite to tax a guest in this double way; she has 
er own share as well as that of the hostess to bear, and it is 
ithe wonder if, in future, she keeps away from such a tax. 
Perhaps we enter a house where draperies of cobwebs seem 
to be the order of the day. What do we care if such zs the 
tate of their walls? Very few of us care at all, 1 
lomes are neat. If such is the taste of the dwellers there, 
you are willing it shall be gratified. 
ook at them!” and to be asked “if this is not a disgraceful 
condition of things?’ 


But to be told to “only 


or told, *I am sure you will tell how 


irelessly we live, now, won't you?” is rather embarrassing. 


So, intending to make yourself agreeable, you observe that 
acetul, 


‘cobwebs are rather pretty and quite and you rathe1 


like them,” and such like inanities as this, * They do collect 


so fast this weather,’ knowing these must be the collection of 
months, and then you collapse, for the effort is severe, and 
he hostess keeps on saying : 

* Perfectly dreadful! Yow are not used to such things, and 
| shan’t sleep to-night for thinking of the condition in which 
ou found my rooms.” 

If you are fond of careless housekeeping, it is entirely your 
wn affair, but to impress it on your guests is an experiment 
ou will not find successful, for they will not stand it often. 
lhe excusing hostess is particularly annoying at meals, and 
often obliges her guests to eat of unsavory, or ill cooked 
lishes, in the effort to save the feelings of one who deserves 
little (or no) consideration. Unless you eat extravagantly, 
she is sure the meal is * badly prepared,” * not to your taste,” 
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“overdone,” “underdone,”’ 
starve.” 

Don’t make people at your table eat more than they wish 
to; particularly don’t urge on them anything that is one atom 
questionable, by debating its merit, and so sending a chal- 
lenge to a polite person to accept more of it (as a proof of its 
superior quality) than is agreeable or profitable. Even if an 
entire meal should prove a failure, it is better to order it 


and she “just knows you will 


quietly away than to load the stomach of your victim with un- 
eatable food. The temporary discomfort of being a little un- 
satisfied is soon cured, while eating of undigestible food car- 
ries its reminder in physical suffering for several days. 

There is another very common form of victimizing your 
guests—talking about things or people they don’t know, never 
have known, and under no circumstances will ever be likely 
to come in contact with. It leaves the visitor so entirely out- 
side of any chance to interest himself in the conversation; 
leaves him so entirely alone, that if he is not intimate enough 
to take a book or a nap, so as to wait for a change in the topic 
of talk which he caz understand and join in, his position is 
often embarrassing, always tiresome, and not one to accept 
willingly many times. 

C. is invited to meet four “ delightful friends” of B.’s. He 
enters the charming circle to find them all talking of ** Grace.” 
They cordially welcome C., who takes a chair and, for a time, 
Grace,—which 
seems so interesting to them, though, to him, it lacks all that 
can make converse pleasant. 


listens patiently to the subject in hand, 


* Did you notice that lovely white hat Grace had on?” 

“Oh, no! Grace wever wears white hats. She says they are 
only fit for crude, unformed school girls. Her’s was just a 
Now, wasn’t it?” 


suggvestion—a gleam—a tint of cream 
> 


“Well, anyhow, she looked sweet.” 

* And isn’t she the best player on the ground?” 

* And wasn't it clever of her to snub Charlie as she did?” 
C. tries to get in some commonplace remarks on snubbing 
in general, so as to appear interested, but they fall flat, and 
Grace continues in favor. 

One of the B.’s friends goes on, *“ Grace told him the weather 
Was too warm to make an effort.” 

“That was just like Grace.” 

** How quick she is with answers.” 

All this and much that follows leaves poor C. quite out in 
the cold. After a few more efforts to join in the conversa- 
tion (?) so as to seem interested in Grace, whom he never saw, 
and is never likely to see, he utterly gives up, but with the 
incomfortable feeling that the four friends of 47s friend con- 
sider him morose, shy, or sullen, and he, himself, is afraid he 
don’t shine in general talk; anyhow he is sure he is bored, 
and won't take much trouble to meet B.'s “four delightful 
friends” again. 

Then another way the very opposite of this, and not much 
more agreeable, either, is the absolute and positive adapting 
of the conversation so entirely to your guest’s pursuits, that it 
is felt in every nerve. When narrow or obtuse people are 
once brought to see that it is re lly polite to try, in their con- 
versation, to find out what is interesting to others, and try to 
make it of interest to themselves and talk of it, they are apt 
to overdo it and “run it into the ground.” If well adapted 
and adroitly used, of course such an attempt is often produc- 
tive of happy intercourse with people who are really interest- 
ing. But to determine you have found “Ae subject which is 
sure to please your guest, to stick to that one only, to thrust 
it on him, never mind how he may struggle for freedom, or 
wish for a change, is social homicide. 

Mrs. Gray has been strongly imbued with the notion that 
you must ignore yourself, find the strong point of your guest, 
turn it inside out, upside down, talk about ¢¢ and nothing else 
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(if you understand it or not), have it served for dinner, supper 
and tea, and when it expires of exhaustion try afresh, and 
start it on a new track. : 

Mrs. Gray has a guest, a young doctor, on whom she tries 
her code of politeness with no success. ‘* And so,” says Mrs. 
Gray, “I hear you have been practising for two years?” 

** Almost two,” the doctor responds. 

“T have,” Mrs. G. adds, “such a tremendous respect for 
doctors.” 

“T am afraid you may lose it if you know many of us ;—-did 
you notice—(somewhat abruptly)—our peculiar sunset this 
evening ?” 

Mrs. Gray thinks, “That young man is trying to find some 
subject of more interest to me, but I am his hostess and he shall 
be entertained,” so she starts again. ‘The University grad- 
uated one hundred and twenty-five doctors to-day. Of course 
you were present?” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Gray, I had too much of that during my 
own fledging.” “ Now she will, I hope, let doctors alone,” he 
thinks. ‘I made better use of my time, and had a very lovely 
drive toward Easton.” 

“Oh, yes!”’ Mrs. Gray responds, “I hear that Easton is 
full of scarlet fever. I dare say you have some cases there, 
—a most interesting disease.” 

The doctor explains that it was only in search of amuse- 
ment that he visited the place, and he had found it in a settle- 
ment of peculiar colored people. 

Mrs. Gray remembers hearing of it, “and I dare say there 
is slow but sure practice among them for a young physician.” 
And she adds, thoughtfully, “ How do you find the excitable 
colored race stand surgical operations of a serious nature ?” 

The doctor replies rather impatiently “ I have had little ex- 
perience,” and adds quickly, ‘but how refreshingly trusting 
and child-like the African character is.” 

“Ves, I believe so.” But Mrs. Gray won’t let him off so 
easily. ‘“ Have you had many cases of measles this year?” 

The poor fellow groans, finding it impossible to extricate 
himself from his profession, and submits to fate. But he soon 
finishes his visit, leavigg Mrs. G. to wonder, after she had so 
sacrificed herself to her visitor, why he did not appear to have 
a better time. 

Some, yes, many people have little unspoken ways of con- 
triving always to impress the guest with the idea that they 
have called at an inconvenient hour; by some want of adapt- 
ability or tact they seem never to have any convenient ones. 
It may not be shown in spoken words, or in conscious acts, 
but you find out somehow that the person you call on has 
other use for the time you take. In some houses the very air 
is full of intimation that you have come at a wrong time, and 
that your hostess has to sacrifice something to your call. 
Perhaps, as you sit in the quiet parlor, with time for observa- 
tion, you feel that there is much hurrying above stairs, orders 
are given (in whispers) that still penetrate parlors, and you 
become sadly aware that the mistress has all the affairs of 
house and state to settle, and must do it very quickly and im- 
perfectly because you sit there demanding her presence be- 
low. Then she comes with so little warmth and so much pre- 
occupation in her greeting, that her “I am glad to see you”’ 
would never deceive any one, and with a conscience-stricken 
feeling that you have come at the busiest hour of the day, 
the visit can hardly be bright enough to make you want to 
repeat it very soon. 

It is impossible to find the right time to visit some people. 
At one time you see an interesting novel reluctantly put aside, 
or you perceive an odor from some delicacy which is cooking 
and may call for the care of the lady, or sleepy eyes and ill- 
suppressed yawns tell you you have come at nap time, or you 
may be interrupting an irregular meal, or stumble on arrange- | 
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ments for a walk, which obtrude themselves, and yet those 
very people who always are having the wrong hour upper- 
most, often think they are pining for company, and wonder 
and grumble over being so unsuccessful with their friends. 

It is not the social spirit that is wanting entirely, but the 
power of adaptability, which makes the hour called for by 
social intercourse seem the one hour of all the twenty-four 
that can’t be spared. Because a particular duty has been 
performed at a certain time each day, for days or even years 
without interruption to some, it seems an inevitable law that 
it sha/7 be done at that hour and no other. No matter what 
intervenes, the hour is sacred; moving it back or forward to 
a more convenient time is never thought of, so those who ad- 
here to their groove are hard to get on with. One lady began 
her housekeeping career by preserving peaches the last week 
in August. For several years she did this uninterruptedly, 
till it became a fixed law that ¢A7s was “he time for that house- 
hold duty, and nothing must interfere. Her well instructed 
and systematic children never got sick till after the mother 
had put up the winter supply of the delicious fruit. But an 
old and dear friend, who was not aware of the exact rules of 
this household, sent word she would come to spend the last 
week of August (ev route fora far western home) with the 
dear friend she had grown up with and had an almost sisterly 
affection for. She did come, and spent the week, and the 
systematic housekeeper went on with the preserving; so her 
days were too busy and her evenings too weary to allow her 
to give time and attention to the friend she might never see 
again. It never occurred to her that the preserving might 
wait, or even be given up. She had never lost the right time 
in her housekeeping, but she did lose the friendship of one 
she really prized, who left her feeling hurt and sore that the 
precious farewell week had been spent in this way, as if pre- 
serves were preferred to her friendship. 

This occurs, in a lesser way, every day. A friend calls as 
you are preparing for a walk; you see them with little cor- 
diality, or scant welcome, or perhaps excuse yourself, when 
an hour later might have done for the walk, or it could have 
been left out altogether. The friend don’t know why you 
gave a cool reception, but she knows it was cool, and probably 
resolves not to come again. If you wish to keep up pleasant 
intercourse with people, you will often be obliged to modify 
your hours to suit theirs, unless you have a card to present 
to each new and desirable acquaintance containing the “ rules 
and regulations of your house,” and see how many will bear 
that. 

Mrs. B. lived in a small house, rather out of the way of 
common intercourse ; she * attended to the ways of her house- 
hold” well, instructed her own children, had much to fill her 
time and keep her busy as a bee, still she was quite a social 
success, although having very little to offer in the way of 
luxurious surroundings, or “creature comforts.” The simple 
reason why her friends liked to visit her was that no one ever 
came at the wrong time. If you interrupted reading, “she 
was just getting nervous and did need a change, and a chat 
would soon cure her.” If a meal was announced, her delight 
was to have you share it, and if it consisted solely of bread 
and butter and tea, you felt that your coming added pleasure 
to the simple fare to the hostess, so that you enjoyed it also. 
If Mrs. B. was arranging a room, she was “so glad to see 
you, for it gave her an excuse to rest, which she sadly needed.” 
If preparing for a walk, “an hour or so later the sun would 
make the cold so much more endurable.” No one she cared 
for could come to see her at any but the right time, and if 
we wish to have the delight of having our friends come freely 
to our homes, we must keep the “right time” uppermost 
always. 

There are a hundred simple errors in entertaining that 
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drive people away from us, and even when we are anxious to 
ittract our friends we are not always able to do so. Instead 
of grieving over their coldness, and finding fault with them, 
let us take the time to turn to the other side and see if we 
have not made some mistakes, and do our best to blot away 
our own blindness. 

—Margaret Arthur. 
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COOKING RECIPES. 


Pea Soup (Green). 
Ingredients —Three pints green peas, one-quarter pound of 


butter, two or three thin slices of ham, four onions sliced, four | 


shredded lettuces, the crumb of two French rolls, two handfuls 
spinach, one lump sugar, two quarts medium stock (that made of 
veal is the best). 

Mode.—Put the butter, ham, one quart of the peas, onions and 
lettuces to a pint of stock, and simmer for an hour; then add the 
remainder of stock with the crumb of the rolls, and boil for another 
hour. Now boil the spinach, squeeze it dry and rub it with the 
soup through a sieve to give the preparation a good color. Have 
eady a pint of young peas boiled; add them to the soup, put in 
he sugar, give one boil and serve. If necessary, add salt and 
pepper to taste. Time, two and one-half hours. Sufficient for six 
persons. 

Lobster Soup. 

Ingredients.—Three large lobsters, crumb of a French roll, two 
anchovies, one onion, one small bunch of sweet herbs, one strip of 
lemon peel, two ounces butter, a little nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
flour, one pint cream, one pint milk, forcemeat balls, mace, salt 
and pepper to taste, bread crumbs, one egg, two quarts water. 

Mode.—Pick the meat from the lobsters, and beat the fins, chine, 
ind small claws in a mortar, previously taking away the brown fin 
ind the bag in the head. Put it in the stewpan with the crumb of 
the rolls, anchovies, herbs, lemon peel, and the water; simmer until 
the goodness is extracted and strain off. Pound the spawn in a 
mortar with the butter, nutmeg and flour, and mix with it the cream 
ind milk. Give a boil up, at the same time adding the tails cut in 
pieces. Make the forcemeat balls with the remainder of the lobs- 
ter, seasoned with mace, pepper and salt, adding a little flour and 
i few bread crumbs; moisten them with the egg, beat them in the 
soup and serve. Time, two hours, or rather more. Sufficient for 
eight persons. Wine to be added at the table. 
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THE LOS L. 
My doll baby’s missing 
Since earliest morn; 
Sometimes I’m sorry 
She ever was born. 
I’ve hunted and hunted 
All over the house, 
In crannies and nooks 


Too small for a mouse; 


Down in the meadow, 
And under the trees — 

Ask’d all the butterflies, 
Ask’d all the bees. 


Where is the bell- man? 
Oh! what shall I do? 

Get out a hand-biil? 
Pray, sir, would you? 


Mamma’s not worried; 
For, as I went past, 
All that she said was: 
““ Where had you her last?’ 


Doesn’t she suppose 
That if I knew 
I’d go and get her 
Without this ado? 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 


Good HouUSEKEEPING. 
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SOME HOME ECONOMIES. 


1I—ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING. 

OME time ago there appeared in a pop- 
ular monthly, a series of papers upon 
economical living, the writer of which 
proposed to set a good table for five 
persons with one dollar per day, and 
) even proved that a smaller sum would 
3} do. But when the series was ended, 


a number of people wrote to the mag- 
azine that they could not get enough 
to satisfy them out of the given quan- 
tities of food, and that the style of liv- 
ing was not suited to their tastes. 
Probably such comments are always 
made in regard to any bills of fare for 
cheap living. No two people like exactly the same dishes, 
or need exactly the same quantity of food. The many differ- 
ent papers written on these subjects, each very helpful to 
some one, prove this. 

But there are some principles that might be adopted to ad- 
vantage by every housekeeper who desires to live economi- 
cally but comfortably, and without having the same articles 
over again day after day. This may be done without inter- 
fering with tastes, or limiting healthy appetites. 

The first is: Awozw exactly the cost of the average quantities 
of food required for one meal, or any given number of meals 
used as a standard of measurement. For example; suppose 
you are paying ten cents a day for bread, then the average 
quantity required for one meal will cost three and one-third 
cents. Suppose that two pounds of butter, at thirty-five cents 
a pound, are required for one week, then ten cents’ worth of 
butter is the average amount for one day. 

The average may be reckoned for one meal, or one day, or 
one week, or any given time, but the quantities used, should 
be ascertained exactly. If strict economy is desired, one 
must know the exact cost of each meal. ‘To secure this, first 
find the amount spent in one day for such essentials as bread, 
butter, milk, coffee or any groceries used regularly every day, 
allowing something for such articles as salt, pepper and 
spices, of which only a very small quantity is consumed daily. 
As these articles are usually bought, or paid for by the week 
or month, the cost of the amounts used in a day can readily 
be ascertained with a little calculation, 7f vou know how long 
each purchase has lasted. Meats, vegetables and fruits must 
be closely watched to make sure that they are used to the 
best advantage, and frequently by either lasting longer than 
was expected, or by spoiling before they can be used, they 
disappoint the one who is relying onthem. Still, the average 
amount for one day can usually be ascertained with exactness. 
For instance ; if the meat bill for one week is two dollars and 
thirty-one cents, the average cost for a day will be thirty-three 
cents; or if a basket of potatoes lasts two weeks and costs 
forty cents, that means that the average cost of potatoes for 
one day is two and six-sevenths of a cent. Do not despise 
the fractions of accent. They count up amazingly in a short 
time. 

Secondly: Find out the average amount of money that you 
wish to spend for food in one day, and make such close calcula- 
tions, that you will not exceed this daily average in reckoning by 
the week or month, 

For instance, suppose that one dollar per day is the limit of 
expenditure. Count up the daily cost of bread, butter, milk, 
and the regular daily groceries. These are things that must 
be had. Then write out the proposed bill of fare for the daily 
meals, with the actual cost opposite each item, putting down 
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as the first item the cost of the groceries etc., just referred to. 
You will soon see what particular dishes you can afford, and 
you can plan on which days to have expensive dishes, and 
when you will make something less costly answer. 

Some days it is probable that owing to unforseen circum- 
stances, your expenses will be either more or less than the 
limit you have allowed yourself for the day. Then a careful 
manager must so fit one bill of fare into another, that at the 
end of the week or month, on reckoning up, the average limit 
will not be exceeded. If the daily limit is one dollar, and 
Monday requires an expense of one dollar and a quarter, 
then on some of the following days there must be a saving of 
just so much as will keep the outlay within the allowance of 
seven dollars a week. 

Doubtless many have practiced these principles so faith- 
fully that they do not need pencil and paper to estimate daily 
their expenses. Or perhaps to country housekeepers, whose 
store-rooms are overflowing with plenty, and to city people 
with ample incomes, these details will not seem worth the 
time and trouble. But there are certainly a large number 
who do not realize that it is just such close watching as this 
that makes the difference, with small incomes, between ex 
travagance and economy. Fora small family, almost every 
luxury in cooking is possible, if only proper management is 
used. 

Lastly, strict account should be hept of every penny that 
goes through the hands of the housekeeper. Otherwise it 
will be impossible to know exactly where the money has gone, 
or to keep track of articles purchased in large qua 
is not wise for an economical manager to run up bills. One 
can purchase to better advantage, when one has the money 
in the purse and can go where one likes. If one deals always 
at the same place for vegetables or fruit, one usually pays 
more in the long run. Groceries and meats do not vary in 
price so frequently, and therefore it does not make so much 
difference in purchasing these of one man continually 


—Mary Aver Godfrey. 


II-STILL ANOTHER CHAPTER ON ECONOMY. 

“ America wastes enough yearly to feed the thousands who 
are now said to be out of employment,” says a wiseacre. I 
take exception to the remark. This was true perhaps years 
ago, as may have been the proverbial French woman’s 
economy as compared to our own, when the novice had 
naught to depend on but her own untried abilities. In these 
days of Goop HovusEKEEPING and kindred magazines, such 
statements are not true, ¢Aey having in great measure, re- 
moved the bar of ignorance, that caused the comment and 
drew the comparison. While it is true that ‘economy points 
to wealth,’ and often fails to reach the goal, yet it is a long 
step in the right direction, the true follower of it reaping 
untold benefit; and in no part of the household can we find 
such immediate results as the penny on this, and two cents 
on that, in the kitchen. Each by itself, seems scarcely worth 
saving, but if any housekeeper will try the children’s plan, 
buy a small bank and religiously drop in each penny saved, 
only to open it once a month, the amount will surprise her 
and many a little coveted luxury can then be indulged in. 
Numerous stores lower the price of some staple in dry gro- 
ceries merely for a leader. 

In my own neighborhood for example, five cents more is 
charged in one store than in the other on the next block, for 
Baker’s broma, the quality being the same, and the careful 
cash buyer can add many a dime to her bank by availing her- 
self of the knowledge, the extra five minutes’ walk giving 
more energy for the day’s work. Most of us who are fond of 
good things, are denied them through limited incomes not 
clastic enough to meet the required ends, Franklin says: | 
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“A fat kitchen makes a lean will,” but by using “ brains,” 
it is possible to make a little go a great way with satisfaction 
to purse and appetite. Why should we think it savors of 
stinginess to look after odds and ends, and thus beneath our 
dignity, when our lives are so largely made up of trifles ? 
Our views will change on finding it is so much money in the 
purse. 

Here are afew reliable hints, that may prove helps. In 
boiling corn beef, let the water it was cooked in stand until 
next day in a cool place, when a solid cake of fat will be 
found on the top. With a skimmer take it off, put in a pan 
in the oven, and when it ceases to splutter, the water will be 
found cooked off, and a bowl of dripping left that, for many 
uses, will be found as good as butter, and far superior to lard. 
Put a tablespoonful of it in a pan, chop an onion fine and 
fry in it for three minutes, stirring constantly to prevent 


coloring, then add it to the skimmed corn beef water: 
grate a large carrot, add two good sized tomatoes peeled 
and chopped fine, and a small cup of rice. Boil all to- 
gether for an hour, stirring occasionally and you will have 
a good soup. It will probably be salt enough. Serve 
with the vegetables left in, or strain if liked better. If 
there is not enough corn beef water to make three quarts, 
add cold water to it. When all done there should be about 
three pints. 

For growing children nothing can be better than Boston 
Brown Bread: Take two cupfuls of rye meal (not flour), 
three cupfuls of yellow granulated Indian meal and one 


> 


cupful of flour, mix all well together with a teaspoonful 

fs add a cupful of molasses, a teaspoonful of 

soda in alittle boiling water and a quart of cold 

water. Butter atin pudding bag, and boil it five hours. It 
] ] 


; cheap and delicious. If rye meal is out of season it can 
be made with Graham flour with good results. The cup 
used is the ordinary half pint coffee cup. If not possessed 
of a tin pudding bag, grease a cake pan with a tube in the 
middle, fill it two-thirds full and put a pan a size larger 
over the top to keep the steam out, and set it in a potato 
steamer over a pot of boiling water, and let it steam there 
five hours. 

Here is a good way to use up a ham bone after cutting off 
all that will slice: With a sharp knife take off the lean and 
fat left on that can only be cut in little chunks, and put ina 
chopping bowl, if possible have as much fat as lean, chop 
very fine, then pound with a potato masher and press it hard 
into a bowl. It will turn out solid, and makes a sightly dish 


for the eye, as well as pleasant to the taste. What is agree- 
able to the eye in food, is very apt to tickle the palate. The 
bone can be put over in three quarts of cold water, to which 
is added a quart of dried split peas, (that have been soaked 
over night in cold water and drained,) a few slices of onion 
and carrot. Boil slowly until reduced to two quarts, then 
strain through a colander, mashing the peas well through, 
season with salt and pepper to taste, serve hot with or without 
croutons which are small squares of stale bread fried brown 
in a little dripping. 

One of my family says: “* My greatest pleasure in seeing a 
boiled ham is thinking of the pea soup I know will always 
follow.” If a couple of tablespoonfuls are left from the 
potted ham, which by the way make good sandwiches for the 
childrens lunch basket, use in this way. Break a couple of 
large eggs or three small ones in a buttered pan, with a half 
cupful of milk, add the ham and scramble together, until the 
custard is well set, then double omelet fashion and a nice 
breakfast dish is ready. Every thing can be used to the last 
crumb, if one is not afraid of trouble, and like the joiner 
we dovetail one in the other so as to make all fit. 

—E£. Pf. K, 
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SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 
WHERE “ DEEP SLEEP FALLETH ON MAN.” 

OME great writer has remarked: “It 
must not be forgotten that we spend a 
considerable portion of our lives in the 
bed-chamber, and, therefore, its health- 
fulness cannot fail to have a very im- 
portant bearing upon our physical 
well-being.” Everybody, indeed, who 
is actuated by a due regard for health 
and real comfort, will consider an equal 
degree of attention necessary in giving 
attention to the size, situation, tempera- 
ture, and cleanliness of the apartment 
he occupies during the hours of repose 


as of the parlor, drawing-room, or any 
ther apartment; and yet how very often do we find fam- 
ies crowded at night into obscure and confined chambers, 
dimensions scarcely more ample than those of an old- 
shioned closet, while, perhaps, in the majority of instances, 
e best rooms in the whole house are set apart for the sole 
irpose of ostentatious display. Now it is very important 
it the largest and most elevated room, or rooms, upon the 
cond floor of the dwelling, be appropriated for the purposes 
sleeping, and that the same be properly ventilated during 
e day-time and during all seasons of the year. 
here are few houses, the rooms of which are so situated 
s to render good ventilation impossible, and the influence 
this practice upon the health of inmates is too important 
permit being neglected from any slight cause. A bed 
unber should be. divested of all unnecessary furniture, and, 
less of considerable size, should never contain more than 
e bed. There cannot be a more pernicious custom than 
t pursued by some, indeed, by many, families of hav- 
their children sleep in small apartments, with two, and 
metimes with three, beds crowded into the same room. 
is scarcely necessary to observe that cleanliness, in tl 
st extensive signification of the term, is, if possil 
n more necessary with reference to the bed-chamber 
in with almost any other apartment in the whole house. 


e practice of sleeping in a room which is occupied dur- 
x the day-time is extremely unwise. Perfect cleanliness 
| sufficient free ventilation cannot, under such circum- 
inces, be preserved, especially during cold weather; hence 
atmosphere becomes constantly more vitiated, and alto- 
‘ther unfit for respiration. While too great a degree of 
ution cannot be observed to avoid sleeping in damp 
ms, beds, or clothing, the temperature of the bed-cham- 
r, if possible, should never be increased, under the ordi- 
y circumstances of health, by artificial means. As this 
irtment is to be reserved solely for sleep, a fire is never 
essary, excepting, possibly, during extreme cold weather, 
|, even then, the temperature ought not to exceed fifty 
oTees. 
\ sleeping apartment, in which a heavy fire has been kept 
several hours prior to retiring, may to some persons, at 
thought, offer great comfort. But, right here, great 
nger is very liable to occur, since by heating the room to 
han extent as has been referred to the system becomes 
greatly enervated, creating an increased susceptibility to the 
luence of the cold air, and thus the way is opened to the 
ck of some of the most serious diseases, especially of 
throat and lungs. Happy, indeed, should those persons 
em themselves whose means forbid an indulgence in this 
iorm of luxury! A person accustomed to undress in a room 
without a fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, will not ex- 
perience the least inconvenience, even in the severest of 


winter weather. The natural heat of the body will very 
speedily render a person, under such circumstances, even 
more comfortable than he or she will be who sleeps in a 
heated apartment, as experience has amply verified. But 
this is not all. The constitution of the one accustomed to 
sleeping in a room which is not artificially heated will be 
rendered more robust and strong, and far less susceptibie to 
the influence of atmospherical vicissitudes, than that person 
who is not so accustomed to sleep. 

-George Newell Lovejoy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CARE OF THE HANDS. 

While a true gentlewoman has something better than a pair 
of pretty hands on which to base her claims to “ gentility,” it 
is her right to keep her hands as fair and smooth as the faith- 
ful doing of her duties will admit. “* Whosweeps aroom,” and 
sweeps it clean, makes the action no less fine by the wearing 
of a pair of old kid gloves during the process; and the same 
is true of dusting, blacking a stove, putting down carpets, 
cleaning kerosene lamps, and many of the other household 
duties that fall to the mothers and daughters in homes where 
no servant is kept. It is quite possible, with proper care, to 
do the majority of these tasks without serious injury to the 
hands, and it is often a false pride that prevents one from 
using the necessary precautions. Many busy housewives af- 
fect supreme indifference to the hands, and do not hesitate to 
express their contempt for those who try in any way to pro- 
tect them. 

‘Mother thinks it is so silly,” said a young girl, blushing 
with shame on being found sweeping in gloves. But why not 


as well wear gloves to protect the hands as a sweeping-cap to 
protect the hair? 

The occasional washing of the hands with corn meal and 
borax soap, in tepid water, helps to keep them soft and 
smooth, and glycerine mixed with lemon juice is excellent to 
apply at night. 

lhe faithful doing of one’s duty is always commendable, and 
the marks of toil are no disgrace, but there is no virtue in the 
abusing of the hands that perform the labor, and for one’s 
own comfort due care should be taken to keep them from be- 
coming callous and rough. 


-~Mariam Preck. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


SLUMBER SONG. 


Mine! O, my sweet, with the gleam of the sunshine 
Caught fast in the twist of your silky- brown curls. 


Mine! Only mine though the ocean has given 


You teeth of the whitest of under-sea pearls. 


Mine! O, my life! —thougl 
Are prisoned for aye in tl 
Held, though the heavens be darkest or clearest, 
In sunlight and glow, or when storm-clouds arise. 


1 the skies that are fairest 
} 


1e blue of your eyes; 


Slumber! The little waves lap on the margin— 
The lake lieth still as a secret untold; 

Night-dews fall fast on the tall, bowing rushes 
On lake grass and reeds, where the lilies unfold. 


Sleep soft! The white moon is sailing above you. 
Dream sweet! For the west wind is calling you low. 
Down by the doorway the blue-bells are ringing, 
As, touched by the breezes, they swing to and fro. 


Slumbering song- birds are resting in silence 

While mother- birds, wakeful, the nests safely keep. 
So do I, darling, bend softly above you, 

Still watching and guarding you now as you sleep. 


—Georgia Roberts. 
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CRACKERS AND CHEESE. 


THAT HAVE BEEN LAID UPON THE SHELF. 


HE most admirable housekeeper is 
the one who makes all her pennies 
go on two-penny errands. One of 
the surest ways of doing this is to 
have a watchful eye upon the latter 
end of things,—the last slice of ham, 
that you think of giving to the cat 
but ought to mince for an omelet 
the last spoonful of jelly, that you 
might add to your bottle of vinegar, 
and not sweeten the dishwater with 
it; the last bit of meat and potato, 
left from dinner, that should go to 
the soup-pot and not to the scav- 

enger. As to crackers and cheese, so long as one is crisp 
and dry, and the other moist and fresh, you need no advice, 
they will disappear as rapidly as you can wish. It is when 
they are both stale and no longer inviting for the table that I 
would give you my ways of disposing of them. Grate all the 
bits of cheese, no matter how dry, on the horseradish grater. 
You will have a light, flaky mass that will keep for a long 
time if put in a dry, cool place, and it is in the most convenient 
form to use for flavoring. A favorite dish for dinner with us is 
Rice Entree. 

Stew a cupful of rice until well done. Add a small cupful of 
milk, two eggs (well beaten), and pepper and salt to taste. Pour 
into a shallow pan, sprinkle grated cheese thickly over the top, 
and bake until the top is nicely browned. 

A wholesome and economical dish for lunch is 
Toast with Gravy, 

Toast slices of bread in proportion to your family; soften by 
dipping for an instant into hot, salted water; cut in halves and lay 
neatly on a platter. Now prepare sufficient thickened gravy to 
cover the toast, of milk, meat broth, cold gravy left from dinner, or 
all three together. When it is about done, sprinkle in grated 
cheese to suit your taste, pour over the toast, and serve hot. If 
the platter is set in a hot oven for five minutes it improves it. 

This is almost the same as the “ Welsh Rabbit,” except 
that the gravy for the latter is made very rich with cheese and 
it is usually baked brown. 

If you do not mind a little extra trouble, it is nice to have a 


1 
| 


Cracker No. 1. 

Take three eggs, or four if you can afford it, to a quart of milk, 
saving out the whites of two; sweeten to taste, add a cupful of 
| pounded crackers, a half-cupful of grated cocoanut; flavor with 
vanilla, and bake until the custard is set, but not turned to whey. 
Have the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and by stiff I 
mean stiff; add a couple of tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 


| when the pudding is nearly done spread over the top, sprinkle 


set of small dishes of ware strong enough to stand the heat of 


the oven, for baking various articles that are easily “ mussed”’ 
in moving from one dish to another. The small-sized plates 
called sauce plates are about right, and can be kept for this 
special purpose.- For a few cents you can get at the tinner’s 
a sheet of tin to suit the size of your oven. Have a heavy 
wire put around the edge with a handle at each end, and it is 
a very convenient article to set your small dishes on to bake, 
and makes really no more trouble in the end than by serving 
in the ordinary way. Nothing could be more appetizing than 
Baked Eggs. 

Arrange the bake-saucers on the sheet of tin and make them hot 
in the oven; put a small piece of butter and a spoonful of creara, 
milk, or water in each; break in your eggs carefully, so as not to 
disturb the yolk or daub the edge of the plate, and sprinkle pepper, 
salt and a spoonful of grated cheese over the top. Let them bake 
in a gentle heat, so that they thicken but do not harden. By the 
time they have a good pearly film over the top they should be done. 

The grated cheese is of course in just the shape desired for 
macaroni. 

As to crackers, roll or pound any broken pieces, together 
with the crumbs left from ‘time to time in the bottom of the 
bag, and keep them in a dry place, for various purposes. 

A delicious pudding can be made thus: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lightly with grated cocoanut, and set on the slide of the oven to 
brown lightly. Bits of jelly dropped here and there over the top 
make an ornamental addition, just before served. 
as good cold as hot. 


This dessert is 


For breakfast, lunch or tea, we all like 
Baked Crackers. 

For a family of six, take eight of the large, square crackers. 
Make a custard of two eggs (well beaten), a pint of milk, a table- 
spoon even full of cornstarch, or heaping full of flour, and season 
with pepper and salt. Dip each cracker thoroughly in the milk, 
and lay in a shallow bake-tin; pour the custard over them, and so 
soon as they float sprinkle grated cheese thickly over the top, and 
bake carefully in a moderate oven. To be just right, the custard 
should be set, but not watery, and the top delicately browned. 
Broken crackers can be used for this dish, though they will not 
look as well. 

We think it is quite as good as macaroni. 

You will find the children very fond of 
Cracker PuddIng.—No. 2. 

Lay crackers (broken or whole) in a deep dish, and pour over 
them enough hot milk or water, slightly salted, to more than cover. 
Lay a heavy plate on top to hold them down, and keep in a warm 
place a couple of hours, or until they are almost like a jelly. Use 
sweetened cream, flavored with nutmeg or vanilla, for sauce, and 
serve with a spoonful of jam or jelly with each-saucer. 

I think if you taste it, you will want to keep a plateful for 
yourself. 

The large, 
breakfast. 


square crackers make excellent toast for 


Cracker Toast. 

Spread a very little butter over each cracker before toasting, and 
watch them carefully while they brown, as they scorch more 
quickly than bread. If you prefer softened toast, have a dish of 
hot milk well seasoned with butter, pepper and salt standing near. 
Dip each cracker in as soon as toasted, and when all are laid on 
the plate, pour the remainder of the hot milk over them just 
before serving. 

If there is any one in the family who drinks crust coffee, 
broken crackers can be slowly browned in the oven until they 
are a good coffee-color, and used instead of bread crumbs. 
It makes a delicate and nutritious beverage. 

— Mrs. George Annable. 
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WHY DON’T YOU TELL ME “ YES?” 


My little girl ran in and out, 
Uneasy at her play, 

To beg for this, and sue for that, 
With childhood’s restless way; 

And every favor that she asked 
Was one I could not grant. 

’Twas my child, it isn’t best,”’ 
And ‘“*No, my dear, I can’t.” 


Till wearied, I exclaimed at last: 
“T wish you'd stay or go; 

I’m tired of all this run- about, 
And tired of saying ‘ No.’” 

My little girl made answer then, 
With pretty sauciness: 

‘“‘If you are tired of saying ‘“‘ No,’” 
Why don’t you tell me ‘Yes?’” 


—Mrs. George Archibaila 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. of being kind, yet turn good deeds to mockery, by acting ab- 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. | solutely to their wills and not to those of the presumably 


SoME SMALL DISHONESTIES. | grateful. When they spend your money for you, or set out to 
%-° SUPPOSE there is scarcely one of those | give you a present or a pleasure, but let either turn to their 
\ZA ten which we are so sure, in our own OWn needs and fancies, then they have taken away something 


minds, of keeping; we may bear false which really and rightfully belonged to yovw. 

witness, and dishonor parents, and not There is another sort of generosity which never becomes 

observe the Lord’s Day; but what one | free, entire and comfortable; which still keeps some hold on 

of us respectable citizens can be said to the offering, and makes one think of the old juvenile taunt: 

steal? Well, wouldn’t the definition of “ King, king, give a thing, 

that word be the taking from one what Never take it back again.” 

one valued, and how many of us are guilt- That is, which calls you the gratified recipient of some 

less ever, of such taking? I only know ; good, and yet always feels a right in the same, never relin- 
I would as soon have my pocket picked | quishing the privilege of directing, advising or ordering it. 

as my day, and as soon lose my precious | Children suffer most from this injustice, but their elders, too, 

money as my precious time. ‘Those know what I mean, 

hangers-on and long sitters, who cannot A little child’s conscience is beautiful in its crystal-like 

borrow a sleeve pattern without giving | clearness and directness; as Helen Campbell says some- 

up the afternoon to it, break the eighth in the decalogue to | where: ‘When I was very young I thought everything was 
iy thinking, and make the sufferers annihilate the sixth. either black or white, and now I find it is all an undecided 
But that is a small item in the matter of minor thefts; the grey.” One’s ideas of right and wrong do get many a stretch- 
ewspaper’s friend—that man who never returns an umbrella _ ing to fit time, and place and people as one grows older. | 
is another, and the host of careless borrowers who seem to | Often repeat, whimsically to myself, now, the distich which 

fancy a thing of their own belongings when it has once | Was a great moral support, years ago: 


issed into their possession. Then there are others, who “Tt is asin to steal a pin, 
nally return the article—punctilious, though tardy, as to Or any other greater thing.” 
it—only of what earthly use is the handsomely bound book, The rhyme is peculiar, but would this world, or the dwellers 


r instance, when it does come home? Battered and weak | therein, be the worse, if my couplet’s sextiment did not fade 
1 the binding, dogseared, and smeared as to leaves, if part | away with the putting aside of childish things, but was kept 


of that volume has not been sfo/en I should like to know close to heart? 


nder what head the offence could come. — —kuth Hall. 
Ihe different members of a family can carry out this easy | Original in Goop HouseKeEPina. 
helping one’s self,” as it is placidly called, to the verge of HOME-SICKNESS. 


sanity in the victim; when one never knows where hairpins, ee . 
This busy house is hushed in sleep! 
ir dress-shields, nor even handkerchiefs and ruching are to , 


I listen to the insects “ cheep,’ 


» found, it does not seem, at the moment, a particular solace While leafy shadows slowly creep 


it they are not lost but only gone for the time being. A Across the whitewashed wall. 
immunity in clothes is what few natures can stand and live. Alone I sit—creeping from bed — 
so, too, those who walk to one’s library and carry off, without The Night crowns Day with grace, instead 


Of burdened brain and busy tread, 


ming, one’s books, or to one’s work-basket for a thimble— 
thimble And shrouds Sin in its fall. 


e principle is all the same—are quite as irritating as any 
wnright sinner, though in all things else the gentlest man- 
ered of men, 


The wind sighs, murmuring ’mid the leaves— 
Faint, happy pulse that barely grieves 


Their balmy rest! Rain gently weaves 


People who take liberties, of any sort whatever, are like Its precious coronal. 


iSps and hornets to the general. We have all said, some- Then, with home- visions crowding fast, 
nes, with the scrupulously careful friend: “Why do you My sleepless couch I seek at last. 

uble to ask permission? You knew the welcome before- Se 

ind.” And we should be ashamed of ourselves for saying I list its faint footfall. 
, for nobody likes, guzzfe, to have his goods, or his time or Swift, anxious thoughts, which banish sleep 
hat not, seized upon by these social marauders. In nameless dread, their vigils keep. 


O, ye afar! Rest ye?—or weep? 
Regretful tears fast fall 


O, spreading chestnuts! — shading vine! 


(nother fraud—and happy is the man who has not suffered 
(—lies in the not uncommon fact of destruction, or injury to 


one’s own, without even an apology. Perhaps the silence | Dear human voices, and the whine 
mes from shame, but what a mean, little shame is that. | Of petted brutes, for thee I pine,— 
\nd the non-restitution, at least attempted, is dishonesty, no To see and hear thee ail! 
ss. This sort of friend generally does his work of demoli- | —Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
n by proxy, through child, or dog, or cat. Some of the very | = 
conscientious ones may even punish the offenders (lightly, not | But, friends, 
they would for mischief done to them), but of what good is | Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 


From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 


itto you?) You want your spoiled article back, not to see 
pain of the spoiler. And I have always noticed that those 


i0 bend, or break, or lose my things, personally or-at second- 


nd, are the same who raise a great hue and cry if a pin of This perfect, clear perception—which is truth. 
\ieirs is, even without apparent agency, mislaid. What a A battling and perverting carnal mesh 


Blinds it, and makes all error; and, to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.—Browning’s Parace!sus.” 


ighty grip some folks have on “heir own, and how lightly 
hey can hold what is entrusted for the time to their keeping! 


And we all must have been the worse, at one time or 
another, from those who with a pretense, and perhaps a wish, 
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BABIES’ RIGHTS. 
children shows the man.”’—A/i/ton. 

HE babies have rights as well as others; 
and their rights ought to be respected. 
First of all baby has a right to the care 
and protection of his parents; a right 
to comfort as well as to mere existence. 
The parents who have brought him 
into this troublesome world are bound 
to see that itis no more troublesome 
to him then necessity requires. They 
should see that he is properly fed and 

i clothed according to his comfort and 

well-being, not according to their taste 
or ease, or convenience. For instance, baby has a right to 
warm clothing, even if his neck and arms are prettier uncov- 
ered. He has a right to fresh air, even if it is troublesome to 
take him out. He has a right to the food nature provides for 
him, unless this proves injurious to his health orto that of 
his mother. He has a right to undisturbed sleep and to 

amusement, and if he cries for any of these things he has a 

right to cry. 

Baby, also, has a right to education, physical, moral and 
mental. If he is not taught he will teach himself slowly and 
painfully ; and, perhaps, entirely in the wrong direction. A 
little help, a‘ bending of the twig,” is of inestimable use to 
baby, and no mother should be too ignorant or too selfish to 
give that help. If ababy—one of the * good ones” is left for 


hours on his back, gazing at the ceiling or at his fingers, he may 
learn that the one is always the same and the other may be 
varied, but his mental growth will not be very rapid. Babies 
enjoy a change of entertainment as well as grown folk do. 
A rattle, or anything that makes a noise, is good for a while, 
and a long while often, but baby will tire of it and turn with 
delight to a string of buttons or a spool of thread. His atten- 
tion may be arrested once or twice by tapping on the window 
but he does not want that sort of thing all the time, particu- 
larly if he is hungry or uncomfortable in any way. It is true 
that babies will have a long and steadfast affection for cer- 
tain things, a dilapidated doll, or trifling toy, but if baby wants 
a change he will make known the want and it should be re- 
spected. 

Again, baby should be taught self-reliance and how to shun 
danger. It is easy to teach a child able to creep, to keep 
away from the stove, he very quickly learns to interpret the 
“no-no” and will usually mind. A child almost constantly 
in his nurse’s arms is very slow to learn to stand or walk, or 
care for himself. Some children at three or four are not 
trusted near a flight of stairs, while other babes of a year will 
go up and down without harm, for they can be taught to do it 
safely. A baby who kept her mother in terror by creeping to 
the head of the stairs with an apparent desire to go down 
head first, was taught to turn around and slide herself down 
from step to step and in a short time she could go up and 
down as easily and safely as any one. 

Children are often hindered in progress by want of self- 
control in those about them; for courage or cowardiceemay 
be taught by example. Ifa mother shows nervous dread of 
danger when her baby essays to walk alone, the fear is 
quickly communicated to the child, and he gives up the at- 
tempt. A child naturally fearless will often by example be- 
come as nervous and hysterical as the women about him. It 
isan obvious fact that children are actually taught to cry over 
a trifling bump or slight misadventure, by the excessive sym- 
pathy expressed. Children crave, and should have sym- 
pathy, but it should be wisely given. 

And baby should be taught good habits. This can be done | 


at a very early age. It requires an even temper, and great 
patience on the part of the mother, but she is more than re- 
paid by the result; and the advantage is great to the child as 
well as to the parent. ” 

Another point of grave importance is baby’s right to ¢ruth. 
It is not necessary to tell a child that a sweet thing is “ nasty,” 
ora harmless action naughty to ensure obedience. Why 
shoulda mother going out for hours tell her child she will 
be back soon ; or, in order to bring him to obedience, threaten 
things which she never means to perform, things which she 
could notdo? Why should she tell the falsehoods so com- 
mon to the nursery of the * blackman to carry the baby off,” 
the “big bear” toeat him, or even the more harmless “all 
gone,’ and “no more,” when there 7s more. Children are 
not easily deceived. They find out the lie and learn to lie 
themselves, and then are whipped for doing it. Oh, of all the 
baby’s rights the most sacred one is truth. 

And baby has a right to respectful treatment. It is not to 
be supposed that a child of any age can like to havea 
stranger rush up and seize upon him and smother him with 
kisses, nor can he like to be talked to asif a fool. He will 
understand “you dear little feet’ quite as well as “Oh, oo 
ovey ittle tootsies!”’ nor does he want to go to a stranger be- 
fore he has had time to make acquaintance. A baby reads 
character, or rather nature, very quickly and likes to make 
his own advances. The visitor who dashes at him, calls 
him a cherub and squeezes the breath out of him is distaste- 
ful or frightens him, but if he can sit on his mother’s lap o1 
stand by her side, till he has made up his mind, he will often 
astonish both mother and guest by a friendly smile or reach- 
ing out of the hands. Babies must be wooed, not taken by 
force. 

Women’s rights have many advocates in these days, but 
how few give much thought tothe rights of the babies. 

—Rhet Kunze. 
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POISONOUS TOADSTOOLS. 

The poisonous constituent of toadstools is said to be solu 
ble in saline or acidulated water, and, if this is so, the toad- 
stools that are not edible may be made so by cutting them 
into small pieces and by putting a pound of them into a quart 
of water, into which has been added a spoonful of strong 
vinegar or two spoonfuls of table salt. After remaining it 
this bath for two hours, they are to be washed with an abund 
ance of water and placed over a fire in a vessel of cold water, 
which is to be boiled fifteen to thirty minutes. The fungi are 
then fit for the table, for they will have lost their noxious 
element. 

A Frenchman demonstrated before the Health Board of 
Paris that this procedure was sufficient to make the most 
poisonous of toadstools harmless. But the best advice to 
those who cannot distinguish between poisonous and edibl 
fungi is to let this food alone. In depriving them of thei 
poison by this process, they lose a certain delicate and pecu 
liar flavor that characterizes them, and they would not becom: 
a desirable article of food. It is not easy for one who has no 
had considerable experience in selecting edible toadstools t 
recognize them, and such persons should never gather them 
except under the direction of an expert companion. 


A BEDSTEAD for invalids has been invented which has much to 
recommend it. The frame is supported on a set of folding legs, 
and includes a series of jointed arms pivotally secured at their 
upper ends to the bedstead, and a shelf pivotally secured to the 
lower ends of the arms. The chief and most striking advantage in 
connection with this bedstead is the facility with which it may be 
changed to give ease and comfort to the patient without the risk o! 
getting tangled. 
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HOUSEHOLD HEROINES. 


WortTHY WoRDs FoR WorRTHY WOMEN. 


« 1 this time, when our women’s 
et journals and newspaper house- 
hold columns are generously 
giving a large mede of praise 
to a comparatively small num- 
ber of eminent women, the 
question arises are we not 
prone to crowd into unmind- 
fulness the ministries of multi- 
\ 
==  byfame? Lost in admira- 
. tion of the orbs of the first 
magnitudes, it is easy to forget that the major light on a star- 
it night comes from bodies that the human eye cannot see. 


tudes of household queens 
about us, as yet uncrowned 


Great and good and pure as are the “eminent women” of 
urrent literature and public life, they are but the represen- 
tatives of the grand womanly life of this century. It does not 
letract from their luster to say that it is among unknown and 
‘common women that 
* * “ Gold-flakes gleam in dim defiles 
And lonely gorges,” 

nd that 
“Diamonds hide within the sand 


Their starry edges. 


It is told of a clever wife of a professor in a western college, 
it she once wrote, in one of those confession books where 
ople put down their opinions on all sorts of subjects, in 
nswer to the question, “What is your idea of a heroine?’ 
\n educated American woman who does her own house- 
ork.” And according to the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmadge, 
i¢ heroism lies only in self sacrifice. Accepting these 
IsWers as a Criterion for a claim on fame, and, oh, ye modest 
others, ye hard working home stayers, ye unmurmuring 
urden bearers, what a host of heroines ye make! Alone and 
iggling, uncheered but cheering, treading the round and 
1 of daily duties, uniting into one inheritance a house- 
fe’s legacies of a hundred trades, ye teach by your cease- 
ss devotion to them, 
“ How beautiful the law of love 
Can make the cares and toils of daily life!” 


How like a soothing unction to the starving souls of such 
omen, to whom is manifested little of consolation and less 
credit, must come those words of Mrs. Browning that apply 
most with better force to women, in their more secluded 
ves, than to men, in their constant contact with others: 
“* The best of men, doing their best, 
Know per adventure least of what they do; 
Men usefulest i’ the world are simply used.” 
\nd again, this time from the sweet Cary singer: 
it isn’t the world-praised wonders that are best in our Father’s sight, 

r the wreaths of fading laurels that garnish fame’s dizzy height, 

t the pitying love and kindness, the work of the warm caress, 

> beautiful hope and patience and self-forgetfulness ; 

trifle in secret given, the prayer in the quiet night, 

d the little unnoticed nothings, are good in our Father’s sight.” 

Many a woman has warred against the routine of baking, 
stewing, brewing, crazy patchwork and gossip to make of 
herself something more valuable than the thriftiest squash 

it grows in her husband’s garden or the Roger statuette 
that graces his mantel. Though her surroundings are the 
most conducive to that state,—the air heavy with monotony 
and stagnant, her feet planted in the prints of yesterdays un- 
numbered and her hands tied by a thousand silken cords of 
loving, but lonesome tasks,—she will not vegetate, aS many a | 
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life before her has done. She will more than stand and let 
the sunshine and the rains and dews of her life fall on her, 
producing in her what natural, passive growth they may, but 
she will use these commonplaces, these every day happen- 
ings to make herself grow and rise above the inanimate world. 

Many another woman, with fame world wide, has looked on 
these faithful wives and mothers of modest name, surrounded 
by their children and homely cares and, yes, their burdens 
and heartaches for others’ sakes, and, sighing, have said: 

“Ah, me! the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it. 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.” 

For every burden bravely borne, every duty met, every 
silver tie of affection held by such an one, there is somewhere 
a recompense. It may be a quiet reward, and unobtrusive 
like her own life, but living low and sweet, violet like. close 
to the hearts of those about her, and, not going out with her 
Hickering hold on a greater notoriety, it must needs be said 
of her at last, 

“* She rests in God’s peace; but her memory stirs 
The air of earth as with an ange!’s wings.” 
—Jfennie Buell. 
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IF YOU WOULD BE HAPPY— 

Beware of the man of two faces. 

Persevere against discouragement. 

Take a cheerful view of everything. 

In all promised pleasures, put self last. 

Trust in God and mind your own business. 

Pray for a short memory as to all unkindnesses. 

Do not talk of your private, personal, or family matters. 

Put not your trust in money, but put your money in trust. 

Cultivate forbearance till your heart yields a fine crop of it. 

Give your tongue more holiday than your hands or your eyes. 

Examine into your own shortcomings rather than those of others. 

Act as if you expected to live a hundred years, but might die to 
morrow. 

Compare our manifold blessings with the trifling annoyances of 
each day. 

Do the duty that lies nearest thee; thy second duty will already 
have become clearer. 

be content to do the things you can, and fret not because you 
cannot do everything. 

Never reply in kind toa sharp or angry word; it is the second 
word that makes the quarrel. 

Make the best of what you have, and do not make yourself 
miserable by wishing for what you Have not. 
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UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 
Through the sunny days of childhood, 
Filled with music— oh, how sweet! — 
Days more fair than golden fancies, 
Gliding, as the rivers fleet, 
O’er this blessed realm of memory, 
Through this fairy- dell of life; 
Echoing from its rose- crowned portal, 
High o’er tumult, storm, or strife,— 


Thrills one chord with full pulsations, 
Strikes one harp in rapture rare; 

Wafting strains that vibrate sweeter 
When the woes of life press near. 

Do you catch this heaven- born music? 
Angels chant it from above; 

Yet, in tender, human accents, 
Breathes a mother’s changeless love. 


—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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RANDOM EXTRAOTS. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 


N a house where there are small chil- 
dren, or those who are ill trained or 
inclined to mischief, it is a good 
plan to have a hook or nail on the 
side of the door frame high enough 
to be out of the reach of the young- 
sters, and to keep the key hung on 
it except when necessary for use. 
Little children are attracted by any- 
thing projecting from a surface, and 
in their endless rambles about a 
room in search of amusement are 
very likely to espy a door key; a 

child of an inquiring turn of mind seeing the key would nat- 

urally take hold of it, and finding it movable, would turn and 

pull at it until it fell out, when, regarding it in the light of a 

plaything, he would appropriate it as such and perhaps take 

it out of doors and lose it. This accident would be provided 
against by hanging the key as indicated. Children may in 
play turn the key in the lock of a room which has but the one 
door, and from some defect in the lock or lack of skill or 
steadiness in themselves be unable to unlock it. I was once 
told of an instance of the kind which caused much anxiety, 
the room being in the third story of a New York city house. 

Again much annoyance may be occasioned by a child’s locking 

his elders ina room. I remembera case in point. Some 

years ago a lady and her little son took dinner at our house. 

The child, having finished his meal before the rest of us, went 

out, locking on the outside the door of the room and also one 

of the doors of a room connected with the one in which we 
were by a narrow side entry, thus, as he supposed, making us 
prisoners until such time as in his good pleasure he should 
choose to liberate us. He ran away in high glee, deaf to his 
mother’s remonstrances. Unfortunately for the success of 
his scheme he had overlooked the door opening from the 
little entry to the piazza, and his enjoyment was short-lived. 
A few years later, when living in Boston, another small boy 
(by the way he was cousin to the first mentioned), visiting us 
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with his mother, amused himself by taking out all the door | 


keys in the house ; he left them in a heap, thus giving us some 
work and trouble in separating and putting them in their 
proper places again. Then, as I have said before in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, if a door having the key in the lock be often 
swung back hastily, the wall wiil in time become marred by 
the hitting of the key, unless a block be placed back of the 
door near the wall to prevent the contact. 

Ladies will find light colored cambric a good material for 
lining colored straw hats ; it will not soil so quickly as white 
foundation, nor, if the hat be worn low, will it leave a dark 
stain on the forehead as the black is apt to do. 

The binding on the bottom of a dress or petticoat soon 
frays in the back where it comes in contact with steps in de- 
scending, or the curbstone in crossing a street, although a 
careful woman will avoid this as much as possible by lifting 
her skirts when practicable. How much nicer the garment 
will look if a few inches of new braid are put in place of the 
old as often as it wears out; the joinings should, of course, 
be made so evenly as to be scarcely noticeable. 

In order to fold a plain apron properly begin at the bottom, 
placing the two corners together, then, holding them with one 
hand, pass the fingers of the other along the two sides, keep- 
ing them evenly together until the belt is reached ; this leaves 
a fold down the middle, over on which the sides should be 
placed, and as many cross-folds made as are needed to make 


the article the size required to fill the space allotted to it in 
drawer or trunk. This method of folding takes little, if any, 
more time than the old way of holding the garment by the 
belt, and the result is far more satisfactory. Besides, a drawe: 
looks much better with the articles folded exactly and packed 
regularly, those of each set having a certain place, so that the 
owner can find them even in the dark, or be able to direc: 
another person with accuracy, than it does with everything 
thrown or crowded in any way, necessitating a grand rum 
mage every time one needs some portion of the wardrobe no! 
on the surface so as to be seen at first glance. 

Serviceable loops for kitchen towels may be made in thi 
following manner: ‘Take cotton tape half an inch in width, 
double it, turn in the ends and sew over and over, or run i 
all around; the loop should be about two inches and a ha 
long and the ends should be securely stitched to the unde 
side of the top hem of the towel. We always have a loop o1 
each end of the hand towels, thus saving time if one happens 
to be ina hurry. Nails are so apt to rust loops, that sma! 
gilt hooks are better. 

I wonder if the women with dark hair who use common pit 
after the paint has worn off, leaving them bright, are awar 
of the startling contrast presented? I am always reminde 
of coffin nails or the tin tacks used for fastening wire scree! 
ing on the frames for doors and windows. The cost of ha 
pins is so trifling that it cannot be economy that prevent 
such persons from purchasing new ones when the old are bare. 
India rubber hair pins are not subject to this change, neithe 
will they rust like common ones. If the pins are designed f« 
ornaments, let them be of nice material, graceful in shap 
and large. 

A good clothespin bag is made of ticking. Have it larg 
enough to hold not only the pins, but also the reel holdi: 
the line. Some people make the clothespin apron take tl 
place of a bag, but the apron keeps clean much longer if lai 
away in a drawer except when in use. By the way, this san 
clothespin apron is a convenience no housekeeper who h 
washing done in the house should be without. Make it 
ticking, binding it with the same, and have the belt long, s 
that in case of need the good man may wear it. Manyam 
is willing and glad to help his wife by getting in the cloth 
on a cold winter night, and he will appreciate the apron i 
which to drop the pins, instead of stuffing them into his poc! 


| ets, perhaps losing a third in the process. 


Table mats of a material resembling oil cloth, which fr 
long use have become broken and ragged on the edges, m 
be much improved in appearance by being evenly trimme 

It is well to take tables and chairs out of a room befo 
washing the floor; dirty water splashing or spattering on t! 
legs soon causes them to look dingy. 

When a new dress or other garment is finished, the remai 
ing pieces should be stretched smooth before being folded 
rolled together, else when one is needed for the purpose of 1 
pairing or altering it will be found wrinkled and require pre 
ing, thus taking time and making labor which might ha 
been spared by care in putting away. 

When taking bastings out of silk or velvet, it is well to « 
through the middle of each long stitch. 

—Gabri 


| the sewing machine, permitted her to do so when the little thing 
| could barely reach the treadles with her tip-toes. At worst tlie 


mischief she might do could be easily repaired. She provided her 
with dolls and patterns for dolls’ clothes, and taught her how ‘o 
cut them out and embroider and make them. That little girl, now 
grown, earns an ample livelihood by her skill as a seamstress, and 
can’t remember the time when she felt awkward with the needle or 


the machine. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 
I.—SLEEP. 
“The mystery of folded sleep.”’— Zenmyson. 
** Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality.”—Ayron. 

‘* Blessed is sleep, sweet, refreshing sleep, and the home that knows it 

not, knows misery indeed.” Old Saying. 
LARGE share of the happiness 
# and comfort of the Home is de- 
+pendent upon the ability of its 
inmates to secure refreshing and 
healthful sleep. The mental ca- 
pacities of humanity, more than 
the physical, call for rest and 
recuperation, in the course of 
each recurring twenty-four 
hours, that sleep alone can 
bring. And the Home is where 
- that rest, that sleep must be had. 
ee nll It is wide of the mark, indeed, 
ia to say that eight or any other 
number of hours of sleep are 
enough for any one. The needs of individuals vary, and 
while the person who does little work of any kind cares for 
fewer hours of sleep, the person of great exertion must have 
more. Whoever first said that “nine hours’ sleep is enough 


for a fool” disclosed by those words a closer kinship to the 
fool than he was aware of. The larger and more active the 
brain the more sleep it must have. Webster, during the 
grandest period of his life, contrived to secure at least nine 
hours’ sleep. General Grant said during the most eventful 
period of his great campaign,” I can do nothing without nine 
ours’ sleep.” 

To get the sleep required by the brain worker, it is neces- 
sary that he should be able to drop off to sleep at will. Bona- 
arte used to lie on the ground and in two minutes be fast 
isleep. It is a pretty safe rule to sleep as long as you are 
sleepy. There are people who are wise enough to eat when 
hey are hungry, but who have never attained that higher de- 
gree of wisdom to sleep when they are sleepy. 

General Butler, who is a worker of enormous power, can 
sleep almost at will, it is said. M. Lesseps has trained him- 
elf to sleep at any time, and it is said that he can sleep a 
vhole day and night at a stretch. He sleeps during his rail- 
vay journeys and while on shipboard, at times when others 
re usually awake. 

Very likely much of the nervous irritability and weakness 
hat young people have, especially girls, is due to an indul- 
gence received in early childhood in the matter of putting off 

‘ing to bed at nightfall. The parlor is lighted, the books 
ind work are out, the table is open for games, the neighbor, 
perhaps, has dropped in, all looks so cheerful and bright that 

ie child whose bedtime has sounded, begs entreatingly for 

rst a little more time; and the mother, whose heart yearns 

ward her children, and who will not deprive them of any 
pleasure, relents for just that little time, and does not hurry 
o put an end tothat. When at last the children do go off re- 
uctantly, they have found that procrastination is a pleasure, 
nd that they can break a parental law by teasing; but the 
natural law that calls for sleep they cannot break, and, as they 
vet up in the morning at about the same time, whatever time 
they went to bed, their nerves have been deprived of their 
necessary rest and their brains of the due amount of the 
growth or the repair which takes place in sleep. 

It has yet to be determined, says a medical journal, whether 
any particular harm can come from sleeping in a certain po- 
sition which the individual unconsciously assumes. Obser- 


287 
vations made upon 235 soldiers show that 37.5 per cent. slept 
upon the right side, 23 per cent. upon the left and 6.5 per 
cent. on the back. A physician, however, says that it is 
better to lie on the right side, in the absence of special dis- 
eases, such as lung disease, rendering it desirable to lie on 
the weak side, so as to leave the healthy lung free to expand. 

When rest is taken on the right side, the body is placed 


where the food gravitates more easily out of the stomach into 


the intestines and the weight of the stomach does not com- 
press the upper portion of the intestines. 

To show how difficult it is for doctors to agree, their opin- 
ions on the proper position during sleep may be continued. 
One of them maintains that lying flat on the back with the 
limbs relaxed, would seem to secure the greatest amount of 
rest for the muscular system. This is the position assumed 
in the most exhausting diseases, and it is generally hailed as 
a token of revival when the patient voluntarily turns on the 
side. Sleeping with arms thrown over the head is to be dep- 
recated, because it creates a tendency to cramp and cold in 
the arms, and sometimes seems to cause headaches and 
dreams. On the other hand, a physician says that sleep 
should be taken with the face downward. Lying with the 
great weight of the stomach, heart, intestines and other organs 
pressing on the numerous nerves about the spine, must in 
time work injury. Even the half weight, as when a person 
lies on his side, must have its bad effects, it is said. The 
spine and nerves are also abnormally treated by the common 
way of resting. Sleeping with the face downward is called 
the natural way. 

Again, it is claimed that a really healthy person does not 
keep in one position all night. He rests on one side and then 
on the other and probably sleeps on his back and in modifi- 
cations of these positions. Physicians say that it injures the 
liver to lie constantly on the right side, is bad for the heart to 
lie on the left side, and most people have the nightmare or 
sleep too heavily if they rest on the back. At the military 
school in Paris the students are ordered to sleep on the right 
side and the same rule is in force at West Point. 

A doctor recommends a position during sleep in which the 
feet will be elevated about eight inches above the head—the 
habit can be easily formed if the process is undertaken grad- 
ually--the pillows being taken from beneath the head and 
placed under the feet. Many years’ experience with this 
method of sleeping convinced the doctor that the circulation 
is improved and better nutrition for the brain and nerves ob- 
tained. As the thyroid gland acts as a regulator for the dis- 
tribution of the blood, no undue congestion of the brain need 
be apprehended. He recommends his method for nervous 
disorders depending on anamia of the brain and spine, chorea, 
epilepsy, etc., and in diseases of the heart and lungs. 

A London medical journal has a word to say in favor of 
hammocks in place of beds for sleeping. Beds, it says, are 
occupied night after night, year after year, by divers persons 
in sickness and in health, in summer's heat and winter’s cold, 
and as to when bedding is remade and purified each one can 
judge by his own experience. Compare this with the South 
American hammock, which only requires a stout blanket in- 
side, and in winter a woolen sleeping dress as well. The 
sanitary difference becomes startling to those who never con- 
sidered the subject before. 

There is reason to believe, says another authority, that not 
a few of the apparently unaccountable cases of scrofula among 
children proceed from the habit of sleeping with the head 
under the bedclothes, and so inhaling the air already breathed, 
which is further contaminated by the exhalations from the 
skin. When there is any danger of bed sores, a blanket 
should never be placed under a sick person. It retains damp- 
ness and acts like a poultice. Never use anything but light 
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woolen blankets as bed covering for the sick. ‘The heavy, 
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| From experiments made by two men some time ago, with 


impervious cotton counterpane is bad, for the very reason that | scientific accuracy, it appears that, for a perfectly healthy 


it keeps the emanations from the sick person, while the blan- | 


man, the first hour of slumber is very light; after one hour 


ket allows them to pass through. Weak patients are invari- | and fifteen minutes the depth of sleep increases rapidly, and 


ably distressed by a great weight of bed clothes, which often 
prevents their getting any sound sleep whatever. 

Pillow shams are going out of use and style. Long narrow 
pillows are used altogether on beds made up with the new or- 
namental spreads, which are brought up over the pillows, en- 
tirely covering them. 

The covering of a bed ought to be light as well as warm. 
Woolen blankets are far more healthful than heavy comfort- 
ables, which admit of no ventilation, but, instead, absorb and 
retain the exhalation from the body. Beds and bed clothing 


should be aired frequently. It is not enough to air the sleep- | 


ing room. Not only should mattresses be turned and aired 
several times a week, but pillows and bolsters ought to be 
beaten, shaken and exposed tothe sun. If beds and their 
furnishings are not carefully aired, they soon come to have a 
stuffy, disagreeable odor, and that odor may mean sleepless 
nights. 

There is absolute peril in sleeping in a damp bed. The 
experienced traveler rarely hazards the risk of sleeping 
tween sheets, which are nearly sure to be damp, until they 
have been aired under his personal supervision before a fire. 
If this be impracticable, he wraps a woolen blanket around 
him, or pulls out the sheets and sleeps between the blankets. 

One blanket of wool, no matter how coarse its quality, has 
more warmth retaining power than a heavy comfortable, yet, 
hecause the feeling of weight is lacking, there is immediate 


be- 


outcry that it is cold. The lesser weight will mean a quieter 
sleep of a far more refreshing quality than any to be had 
under the heavy cotton. 

The most costly bed in the world is said to be one in Wind- 
sor Castle given to Queen Victoria by the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, of which the following is a brief description: The 
posts, the fringes, the filigree of the curtains and canopy, are 
of gold. ‘The posts are ornamented with elaborate etchings; 
the curtains and covering are of the most beautiful cashmere, 
woven shawl pattern, and distinguished by tasteful designs, 
the colors and gold so intermingled as to afford a pleasing 
contrast. The inside linings are of crimson satin, quilted in 
lozenge pattern, with bands at each side. The cashmere 
carpet, also elaborately wrought, on which the bedstead 
stands, has a crimson ground, to harmonize with the curtains. 
This gorgeous specimen of Oriental art—with the carpet—is 
valued at $750,000. 

Much of the discomfort and nervousness that people com- 
plain of when they rise in the morning is due to the fact that 
each does not sleep alone. The London Zanceet, in discussing 
this, says that there is nothing that will so derange the ner- 
vous system of a person who is eliminative in nervous force 
as to lie all night in bed with another who is absorbent of 
nervous force. The latter will sleep soundly all night, and 
arise refreshed in the morning, while the former will toss rest- 
lessly, and awake in the morning fretful, peevish, faint- 
hearted and discouraged. ‘ No two persons,” says the Zavcet, 
“no matter who they are, should habitually sleep together. 
The one will thrive, the other will lose. This isthe law. The 


case of the aged David and the youthful maid who sought to im- | 


part physical energy to the king in his senility occurs to mind. 
The grandmother with her little grandchild is another case in 
point. The aged one keeps strong; the little one pines away 
and becomes enfeebled. A lady in middle life informed us 
the other day that she habitually arose in the morning nervous, 
worried and weak, while her husband would sleep soundly all 
night. The touch of his foot even would awaken nervous- 
ness and discomfort, while he seemed to be wholly unaffected. 


reaches its maximum point at one hour and forty-five minutes; 
the curve then falls quickly to about two hours and fifteen 
minutes, and afterwards more gradually. At about four hours 
thirty minutes, there is a second small rise which reaches its 
maximum at five hours thirty minutes, after which the curve 
again gradually approaches the base line until the time of 
awakening. Experiments made upon persons not perfectly 
healthy, or after having made some exertion, gave curves of 
a different form. The curve referred to is the course of the 
line in the diagrammatic scale. 


It is wonderful how much may be done to protract existence 
by the habitual restorative of sound sleep. Late hours under 
mental strain are of course incompatible with this good work 
of sleep. A physician reports that he has traced the begin- 
ning of pulmonary consumption in many cases to late hours 
at unearthly balls and evening parties, by which rest is broken 
and encroachments made on the constitution. If in middle 
age the habit of taking deficient and irregular sleep be still 
maintained, every source of depression, every latent form of 
disease, is quickened and intensified. The sleepless exhaus- 
tion allies itself with every other exhaustion, or it kills imper- 
ceptibly by a rapid introduction «f premature old age, which 
leads prematurely to dissolution. 

A scientific writer says that sleep, if taken at the right mo- 
ment, will prevent an attack of nervous headache. If the 
subjects of such headaches will watch the symptoms of its 
coming, they can notice that it begins with a feeling of weari 
ness or heaviness. This is the time a sleep of an hour, o1 
even two, as nature guides, will effectually prevent the head- 
ache. If not taken then, it will be too late, for after the at- 
tack is fairly under way, it is impossible to get sleep until far 
into the night, perhaps. It is so common in these days for 
doctors to forbid having their patients waked to take medi 
cines if they are asleep when the hour comes round, that 
people have learned the lesson pretty well, and they generally 
know that sleep is better for the sick than medicine. But it 
is not so well known that sleep is a wonderful prevention of 
disease—better than tonic regulators and stimulants. 

The British Medical Journa/ explains the science of sleep. 
Each successive gradation in sleep is marked by the inclusion 
of a nervous system, which is for the time being shut off, so 
to speak, from participating in the general life-function of th 
individual until, when the maximum intensity is attained. 
nothing is left but the purely animal—one might almost say 
the vegetative—life. 

The brain shares in the need, which is everywhere a] 
parent, of periods of rest. The products of cerebral activity 
accumulate more rapidly than they are eliminated, and 
period therefore arrives when the tissues are no longer abl 
to do their work. The result is an invincible feeling of indis 
position to exertion, physical or mental. The temporary and 
involuntary cessation of activity is at once followed by a dim 
inution of the blood supply; the anzwmia so induced being, 
therefore, a consequence, and not a cause, of the state o 
repose. 


The various parts of the nervous system are not all involved 
simultaneously or to the same extent. The centers govern 
ing voluntary movement are the first to be affected, as seen 
in the nodding of the head and the closure of the eyelids, an 
the body, if not prevented, tends to assume the position of re- 
pose determined by the laws of gravity. The special senses 
soon follow, but here again they are not abrogated en masse. 
Sight is the first to go, the stimulus no longer reaching that 


| portion of the cerebrum where it can give rise to a definite 
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sensation, even where the closure of the lids has not shut off 
external stimuli altogether. 

Hearing and smell are remarkably persistent, and, except 
in the deepest sleep, may be said to be only dulled and not 
extinguished. Every one is familiar with the ease with which 
sleep is put to an end by unaccustomed noise, even of slight 
intensity, or better still, by the cessation of any monotonous 
sound, as for instance the awakening of travelers by rail or 
steamboat on any stoppage of the train or machinery. In- 
stances are on record, too, where the inhabitants of a house 
have been roused simply by the smell of tobacco, indulged in 
by inexperienced or incautious burglars. The persistent sen- 
sibility of these senses may, to some extent, be accounted for 
by the fact that they are not shut off from communication 
with the outside world as are, for example, the eyes. 

To allow sleep, or at any rate quiet sleep, a certain harmony 
must exist in the condition of all the organs, which must, so 
io speak, be tuned to the sleep tune. If one organ be in a 
state of activity, or, on the other hand, its condition be ab- 
iormal in some other way, the sensorium refuses to abdicate 
ts control. This is familiar to us in the case of cerebral ac- 
ivity or cold feet at bed time, both being inimical to sleep. 

We sleep and dream. Who has not seen and met 

His heart’s desire in that charmed palace—sleep, 

And hugged the happiness he could not keep, 

Or kissed an ideal he could never set 

In place of waking facts? Thus, from the fret 

And toil of life we enter, wandering deep 

Through the long corridors, where dreams that steep 

Our souls with gladness wile us to forget 

That they are dreams. Here in the sleeping-place 

We come into the presence, face to face, 

Of longings realized; here stretch our hands 

To touch some well-remembered form of yore, 

And speak the words we should have spoken before 

Our friends passed from us into distant lands. 
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HOW TO BREAK UP BABY’S COLD. 

When I find Baby has taken cold, not so feverish and 
k as to require packing, which one dreads to do because 
the increased danger resulting from any exposure after- 
rd, but a smart cold in its first stages, with red eyes and 
nning nose and stuffed head, I take the little one in my 
p several times through the day, and again at bedtime, 
d, removing boots and stockings, rub the little feet—soles 
d tops and ankles—with sweet oil, or goose oil, and then 
at them long and well before an open fire till the skin 
\l absorb no more oil. 

hen I bathe and rub the little bared back from neck to 
ps, especially along the spine, with oil also; shielding 
by’s back from cold drafts, and letting the warm rays of 
e light and heat it just right, chafing and thoroughly heat- 
© till skin will absorb no more oil. 
Wrapped in flannel and tucked away in her warm nest for 

night, Baby often wakes in the morning with but little 
e of her cold. 


lf there is hoarseness in connection with other symptoms 
* an oncoming cold, for a simple remedy I like to give 
y boiled molasses with a bit of butter or sweet oil or 
n’s oil, in it, or a few teaspoonfuls of onion syrup made 
sliced onions and brown sugar, which helps soothe the 
roat and clear the bowels, carrying away, perhaps, the 
ggyravating source of the cold. 


—Clarissa Potter. 


of a hickory nut; squeeze into this the juice of one lemon. 
his is a simple and often an efficient remedy for an ordinary 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
ADVANTAGES OF A DUMPING PLAOE. 
** Let all things be done decently and in order.”"—Holy Writ. 

The writer has recently returned from a visit on Long 
Island. The village was near the water. It was proposed to 
take a walk to the landing. There were two ways to go; one 
by the village streets, the other which was shorter by the 
water side. The objection to the latter was, that it would 
bring us to mosquitoes and the dumping place. This route 
was chosen. It led a little on one side of the village and 
brought us to those undesirable objects mentioned, but 
it suggested the thought that has given rise to this article. 
Why should not every village have its dumping place? There, 
in that unsightly spot, we beheld without much inspection 
what seemed to be the rubbish and litter of the village house- 
holds. Pieces of rusty stove pipes, broken crockery, and 
dilapidated shoes had come there to rest. But what better 
disposition could be made of such articles? Why is not a 
common dumping place of more importance to a community 
than a playground or a park? If the common saying is one 
to follow—“ a place for every thing and every thing in its 
place,” then there must be aplace for rubbish. And does 
not such a place have the advantage over the village that 
suffers all its litter to be scattered through the streets? The 
writer knows of an inland village where the dumping place 
is one of the greatest conveniences that exist there. A wash 
out by a factory had made an unsightly hole, and by common 
consent and by natural attraction, every kind of cast off thing 
found its way to that vacancy. The general aspect is not 
pleasing, but the current will hardly tear its way again 
through that interlacing of paint kegs, broken crockery, 
stove pipes and shoe leather. Besides think how much sucha 
place contributes to the general tidiness and beauty of a 
village! Village Improvement societies ought to recognize 
the importance of a dumping place, and have one appointed, 
if natural causes do not produce one. People are not so 
likely to throw their litter into the streets if they can know 
what else to do with it. Extreme tidiness is sometimes em- 
barrassing. In a Massachusetts village where the first, or 
almost the first village Improvement Society had its origin, a 
gentleman threw down a card or torn envelope on the green in 
front of his boarding place. But seeing how unseemly it looked 
he picked it up, started for the street, and threw it down again ; 
but still his troubled breast would not let him leave it there. 
He must keep it till he could find a fire! A city family moved 
into one of the parks that skirt the Hudson river. The grand- 
mother remarked to a friend, “ Really, we have become so 
nice, that we have no place for anything, and when I have a 
dust pan of sweepings, I must stand and hold it, or go down 
to the river to discharge my burden.” 

What is more, this matter has to do with the healthfulness 
of a place. Convenience and sightliness are important, but 
life ismore. The writer knows of a borough that has out- 
grown its original plat and organization, and that has no 
public methods for the disposition of garbage. The families 
have to burn every thing combustible ; but vegetable cuttings 
and watermelon rinds will not burn! There seems to be no 
remedy but to go to keeping pigs! Why do not the authori- 
ties attend to these matters, and if tidiness, attractiveness and 
healthfulness can be secured and promoted by some common 
understanding and arrangement, let each community have 
such regulations as shall require and enable every family to 
make satisfactory disposition of its household debris. The 
writer keeps a barrel in the back yard always ready for 
broken lamps, window lights, and crockery, and for other 
refuse ; and when the barrel is well filled the contents are 
transported to the village dumping ground. 

—Order and Cleaniiness. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributors for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Z of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CAN COTTON DO IT? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Of late my attention has been attracted to newspaper items 
stating that canned fruit may be successfully preserved by the use 
of cotton-batting for covering. I greatly desire to learn from some 
one who has had experience just how this may be accomplished. 
Minute particulars in regard to the process will be highly appre- 
ciated by A CANNER. 

AURORA, ILL. 


CONGEALING SALT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have learned of something of advantage to my family, and it 
may be so to some of the readers of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. To 
prevent salt from congealing and sifting from the cellars, you can 
use a little corn-starch with the salt—a saltspoonful of corn-starch 
to about two salt-cellars of salt. The starch absorbs the damp- 
ness, and the salt sifts more easily. 

ONE OF THE READERS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

MERIDEN, CT. 


IMPROVED DANISH PUDDING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

After trying the “ Danish Pudding” given in No. 9, page 211, 
we made an original variation upon it, which we liked even better, 
and have added it to our list of ‘summer desserts.” The change 
we made was from jam to peaches, making our recipe read as fol- 
lows: One-half cupful of tapioca, one and one-half pints of water, 
a small pinch of salt, one-half cupful of sugar, and six peaches. 
(This amount fills a quart mould.) Soak the tapioca in the water 
over-night. In the morning cook one hour in the double boiler, 
stirring frequently; add salt and sugar. After dipping the mould 
in cold water, turn in some of the tapioca; then lay around it a few 
pieces of the peaches (which have been pared and quartered), and 
pour in more tapioca and more peach, making the last layer of 
tapioca. Serve ice-cold with cream. =. ie. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have a hair mattress that is full of moths, I fear, and they work 
themselves out through the ticking. I have beaten it and left it 
in the sun, but every few weeks I find some flies on it. Can I 
saturate it with anything and not injure it? They must have been 
in the hair, as moths never from choice eat ticking, do they? 

I made raspberry jam, and, after six weeks, find it almost white, 
filled with small, white worms, and there are any number of little 
flies around my preserves. They had brandy paper, as well as 
outside paper covering, but they were burst to atoms. I have a 
preserve (movable and slatted) closet in my cellar for preserves. 
Last year I had trouble only with strawberries working. To throw 
away large quantities of preserves is disheartening. 

Will some of your readers kindly give me some advice in this 
matter? Mrs. S. B. D. 

Brick CuHuRCH, N. J. 


PUTTING UP GREEN CORN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
In answer to an inquiry in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of September 
3d how to put up green corn, I will give you my way, which I have 
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tried successfully for six years: First have tender corn, split with 

| a knife down each row of grains; then cut from the cobs sufficient 
to fill your stone jar (of any size you may select—one, two, or three 
gallons). First put ina layer of common salt (one good handful), 
then eight times as much corn; press down firmly; keep on in this 
way until the jar is full. There will be plenty of brine without 
adding any water. Have ready a board the size of the jar; put a 
muslin cloth next to the corn; then the board, and on this puta 
heavy stone to keep all under the brine, and you will have as good 
corn as you will wish for. When you use it, soak it over-night, 
and, if still too salt, pour off the first water just before taking it 
up; add a lump of butter, a large spoonful of sugar, and cream. 
It is necessary, every few weeks, to wash the board and stone in 

| hot water to keep it sweet; if it should get dry, make a brine and 

| add to it. Mrs. R. A. M. 

| PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


MORE GOOD COFFEE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ P. W. M.,” Chicago, Ill. 

How Our LENA MAKES THREE CuPS OF COFFEE WHICH CAN- 
NoT BE EXCELLED.—Articles and materials required: A small 
cup holding one and one-half ounces of the coffee, and always to be 
used for a measure, the allowance being one-half ounce to each 
cupful; two yellow pint bowls; a brown earthern quart pipkin, with 
a cover; a Dover egg-beater; a spoon; mixed Mocha and Java cof- 
fee, finely ground; one egg; tea-kettle of boiling water ; tablespoon- 
ful of condensed milk, thinned with cold water. Measure the 
required amount of coffee in the small cup, and put it into one of 
the bowls; break the egg into the other bowl, laying the shell by 
on the table; beat the egg to a froth with the egg-beater, and pour 
half the beaten egg into the bowl containing the coffee, and put in 
also half of the shell; pour upon this egg and coffee enough boil- 
ing water to partly fill the bowl; mix it with the spoon, and empty it 
all into the pipkin; dash a little more water into the bowl to clear 
the remaining coffee and empty it into the pip- 
kin, and enough more water into the pipkin to 
complete the required amount of fluid for the 
three cups; put on the cover, and let it boil 
slowly for a few minutes on the front of the 
stove; then set it back to settle, and in a min- 
ute or two it is ready. Condensed milk is very 
necessary to the production of a perfect cup of coffee. Cream 
answers as a fair substitute, but wz/k simply spoils it. An earth- 
ern pipkin is by all odds the perfect coffee-pot. “<< 

NEw YORK. 


EARTHERN PIPKIN 


VIENNA BREAD, MOTHS, AND MARMALADE. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

| If “J.” will try my recipe for Vienna bread, I think she will have 
no trouble: One pint of Zof water, to which add one tablespoonful 
of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of salt 
(scant). When this is cool, add the well-beaten yolk of an egg and 
a /arge half of a yeast-cake, dissolved in one-half cupful of warn 
water ; add flour until very stiff. I knead mine in an earthenwar 
bowl, and never put it on the board until I roll it out. It must be 
kneaded from the edges to the center, until smooth, about te: 
minutes. Set it ina warm place, covered first with a bread cloth and 
then atin cover. When it has trebled its size, knead it thoroughly 
and again set it to rise, and, when risen, push it down again, an 
continue doing so each time it rises until you are ready to mak 
your rolls. I make mine into crescents by rolling the dough on 
voard and cutting first into squares and then into triangles. The 
triangles must be carefully rolled, beginning at the right angle and 
rolling them up. This makes them large in the center, and, when 
they are put in the pan, give them the curve to make the crescent. 

| These must rise again, and, just before putting them in the oven, 
brush them over with the white of an egg. Bake them in a rather 

| quick oven until a light brown. 
Please tell the “ Distressed Housekeeper ” to try turpentine for 

the moths before giving up entirely. 

| Can any one tell me of a way to purify marmalade jars, which a 
careless servant has used for holding fat? 
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I want to say a word of thanks for the way GoOoD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING reaches me—not folded and rolled as before, but flat and easy 
to read at once. 

MILTON, MAss. 


CREAM AND CUSTARDS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send an offering for the “Cozy Corner,” which, I think, will | 
prove acceptable to some of its fair frequenters. It is three or 
four dainty, inexpensive and easily prepared desserts, which I 
commend heartily: 

Saco CREAM.—One-half cupful of sago, one pint of rich milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, whites of three eggs, one cupful of 
whipped cream (crcam whipped until stiff with a Dover or other egg- 
beater). Cook the sago in the milk until clear; add the salt and sugar} 
beat the whites to a stiff froth; add to the mixture; cook two minutes. 
Flavor delicately with vanilla and a drop or two of bitter almond. 
When a little cool, whisk in lightly the whipped cream, pour into a 
melon mould, and place on ice. Turn out, and serve with a strawberry 
or raspberry sauce, or with cut peaches and sugar and cream; or witha 
soft custard made of the yolks of the eggs; or mould in layers, with 
thinly-sliced and sugared bananas. It may be served warm with creamy 
sauce. 

GOLDEN CustTaArps.—One pint of boiling milk, one-half pint of steamed 
(or stewed) and strained squash or pumpkin, four eggs, one-half cupful 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon (or, instead, a very little nutmeg, two or three drops of 
rose water, and a tablespoonful of Madeira or sherry wine may be used, 
or the rind and juice of one lemon are a pleasant flavoring), and a piece 
of fresh butter the size of asmall egg. Steam the squash, press through a 
sieve, and squeeze dry; stir in the sugar, salt, and flavorings; pour over 
the hot milk; add one cupful of thick cream. Pour into cups and steam, 
or bake (covered) in the oven in a pan of warm water until firm in the cen- 
ter. When cold, turn out, and arrange thus: In the center of the disha 
low glass oval or a platter; arrange cheese straws log-cabin fashion, and 
place the custards in a circle around them. Or bake narrow strips of 
paste, one inch wide and four inches long; brush them with white of 
egg, cGredge with powdered sugar, bake a pale yellow, and use as directed 
above. If preferred to serve the custards in the cups, place on each a 
circle of paste baked as above, and upon it pile a spoonful of whipped 
cream, sweetened and tinted yellow with a little yolk of egg. 

CarroT Cup CusTarps.—One pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, one-half cupful of carrots 
(parboiled, then grated or mashed to a smooth paste or pulp), and the 
grated rind of one-half of a small orange. Beat the eggs well; mix the 
salt, sugar, and orange rind with the carrot. Heat the milk; stir in 
the eggs gradually; then pour over the carrot mixture. Fill the custard 
cups, place them in a pan of hot water, and cook on the top of the range 
until they are firm in the center. If preferred, they can can be steamed 
inasteamer. When cold, cover with a meringue made with the whites 
of the eggs, two heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of dried and sifted sponge-cake crumbs. Heap it upon 
the custard, brown lightly in the oven, and garnish with fine shreds of 
candied orange-peel, or quince jelly cut in s4reds one-half an inch long. 

CARROT CREAM CUSTARDS.—One pint of rich milk, whites of three 
eggs, yolk of one egg, a little salt, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of arrowroot, corn-starch, or rice flour, three 
heaping tablespoonfuls of cooked and strained carrot pulp, one table- 
spoonful of brandy (if liked), the grated rind of one-half of an orange, 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla extract, or (better) one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla sugar; if convenient, one-half cupful of whipped cream. 
Beat the whites of eggs to a stiff froth; scald the milk, reserving a 
little to mix with the corn-starch; stir the latter into the boiling milk, 
and cook ten minutes; add the carrot pulp, into which has been stirred 
the sugar, salt, and flavorings, except the brandy; stir in the yolk 
of the egg, then the whites, mixing lightly, but well; cook a few mo- 
ments. When cool, stir in lightly the whipped cream and brandy. 
Fill cups or glasses, and heap in each a meringue of whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored to taste, and tinted yellow with a little yolk 
of egg; or use a meringue made thus: Juice of one orange (enough 
water added to make one and one-half gills), rind of one-half of an 
orange, and one heaping tablespoonful of sugar. Pour the hot water 
to the rind, and let it stand fifteen minutes; strain; add the orange 
juice, mix with the well- beaten eggs, and stir until it thickens well; 
add the white of one egg, beaten stiff; take from the fire, and, when 
cool, stir in one-half cupful of whipped cream. Add a little vanilla and 
wine, if liked. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NELLIE M. LITTLEHALE. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.| 


51.—LATIN TRANSLATION. 
Can any of our readers translate the following Latin verse, said 
to have been found inscribed on an old tombstone ? 
**T Sabelli haeres ago, 
Fortibus es in aro, 
Noses mari, thebe trux ! 
Votis inem? pes and dux.” 
52.—PUZZLE. 
My frst is a master at times, or a slave, 
Its sound bringing terror at dead of the night ; 
The men who subdue it are brazest of brave, 
And fight hard to o’ercome it, although it be light. 
My second the birds do, if so they’re inclined ; 
Men fight it, although it is far from their size; 
A paper is printed for them, and I find 
They’re considered a blessing, although in disguise. 
My aé/ you may see on a bright summer night 
Outside of the house, and about on the grass, 
Shedding at intervals sparkles of light 
Not made by man’s hands, nor confined under glass. 


53.—TEN ANAGRAMS. 
1. Alice Dean’s copy. 
2. Oscar Vinton is late. 
3. He is no tramp. 
4. A short mile. 
5. Scared Tom. 
6. Bruin’s place. 
7. Fie, Roger Starr. 
8. Sam got cured in E. 
g. May, chase Tip in. 


10. Meta Reid spins. RUSSELL. 


54.—SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

1. Whose daughters helped their father to build the wall of a 
ruined city? 

2. What child was born on a day of a great national calamity ? 

3. What was the age of Moses when he visited his brethren? 

4. Whose daughter was given in marriage as a reward for cap- 
turing a city, and also land with springs on it? What was her 
name? 

5. What woman by her faith saved her life? 

6. What woman led armies te battle ? 

7. What women guarded the bodies of seven slain men? 

8. Whose three daughters were the fairest of any in the land? 

g. What woman delivered her husband into the hands of his ene- 
mies? 

10. What mother taught her son deceit? 

11. Who took a little coat once a year to her son and where 
was he? 

12. What woman wandered seven years in a strange land be- 
cause of a famine in her own country? 

13. What women are mentioned as taking part in the religious 
services ? 

14. Who was Rebekah’s nurse? 

15. What prophet waited for a good man, to ask a blessing before 
they partook of food? 

16. Where is a “snowy day” mentioned in the Bible? 

17. What king had 88 children? 

18. There were five orphan girls mentioned in the Bible who ap- 
pealed toa judge to have certain property secured to them that 
would otherwise pass out of the immediate family, and as a result, 
a new law was made securing to them their rights. What was the 
law called? and give the name of the judge, and the five orphan 

girls. SARA J. BLANCHARD, 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE SOCIETY OF PLANTS. 


- The gay Daffodilly,’”” most amorous blade, 
Stole out of his bed in the dark, 
And calling his brother ‘‘ Jon Quil’”’ forth he 
stray’d 
To whisper love vows to a *‘ Violet” maid, 
Who lived in a neighboring park. 


A spiteful old ‘‘ Nettle’? aunt frown’d on their 
love, 
But “ Daffy ’’ who laughed at her power, 
A “Shepherd’s-purse”’ slipped in the waiter’s 
** Fox-glove,” 
And up “ Jacob’s Ladder ’’ he climbed to his 
love, 
And crept to the young “ Virgin’s bower.”’ 


The maiden’s ‘‘ Blush rose,”’ and she seemed all 
dismay’d, 
Arrayed in her white ‘‘ Lady’s smock,” 
She called ‘* Mignonette,”’ but the sly little jade 
That instant was hearing a sweet serenade, 
That was sung by a tall “ Hollyhock.”’ 


The young “ Johnnie Jump Up,’’ a mischievous 
wight, 
For prying out something not good, 
Avow’d that he peep’d thro’ the keyhole that 
night, 
And saw very clear by a glow-worm’s dim light, 
Their Tulips’ meet under her hood. 


Old dowager ‘* Peony,” deaf as a door, 
W ho wished of all scandal to know, 
Invited Dame Mustard’? and Miss Helle- 
bore”’ 
With Miss ‘ Periwinkle,’’ and many friends 
more, 
One evening to tea, and to sew. 


The “ Buttercups * ranged, defamation ran high, 
While every tongue joined the debate, 
Miss “ Sensitive said, ’twixt a groan anda sigh, 
Tho’ she felt much concern’d, yet she thought 
her dear Vi— 
Had grown rather bulbous of late. 


Thus the tale spread about through the busy 
parterre; 
Miss Columbine turned up her nose, 
And the prude Lady “ Lavender” said with a 
Stare; 
That her friend ** Mary Gold” had been heard 
to declare, 
The creature had toy’d with the ‘ Rose.’ 


Each ‘‘ Sage looked severe, and each Cocks 
Comb” looked gay, 

When “Daffy” to make their minds *‘aisy,”’ 
Miss ** Violet’? wedded one morning in May, 
And as sure as you live, ere the next ‘* Lady 

Day” 
She brought him a dear little “ Daisy.’ 
-P. L. Blatchford. 


| 
BEYOND. 


It seemeth such a little way to me | 
Across to that strange country, the Beyond, | 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 

The home of those of whom I am so fond; 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, | 
As journeying friends bring distant countries 
near. 


So close it lies that, when my sight is clear, | 
I think I see the gleaming strand; 
I know, I feel, that those who’ve gone from here | 


Soft falls his word as dew comes down 


Come near enough to touch my hand; 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 
| We should find heaven right ’round us lies. 


| I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 

| When from this dear earth I shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 

| And join the lost ones so long dreamed about ; 
I love this world; yet shall I love to go 

| And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory; 
It is but crossing, with a bated breath, 
And white, set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 
—Unidentified 


OUR LITTLE CHURCH. 


O, only see how sweetly there 
Our little church is gleaming! 
The golden evening sunshine fair 
On tower and roof is streaming. 
How soft and tranquil all around! 
Where shall its like on earth be found? 


Through the green foliage white and clear 
It peeps out all so gaily 

Round on our little village here 
And down through all the valley. 

Well pleased it is, as one may see, 

With its own grace and purity. 


Not always does it fare so well, 
When tempests rage and riot— 
Vet even then the little bell 
“*T will soon be quiet! 
Though clouds look black, and pour down rain, 


Speaks out: 


The sunshine, brighter, comes again.” 


And when the organ shines and sounds, 
With silver pipes all glistening, 

How every heart, then, thrills and bounds, 

And earth and heaven seem listening. 

Such feelings in each bosom swell! 

But what he feels no one can tell. 


O, see in evening's golden fire 
Its little windows g 


zleaming ! 
Bright as a bride in gay attire 

With flowers and jewels beaming. | 
Aye, look now, how it gleams and glows, 


Fair as an apricot or rose! 


Within, our little church shows quite— 
Believe me—quite as neatly; 
The little benches, blue and white, 
All empty, look so sweetly! 
On Sunday none is empty found 
There’s no such church the wide world ’round! 


See where against the pillared wali 
The pulpit high is builded, 
Well carved and planned by master-hand, 
All polished bright and gilded. 
Then comes the parson undismayed, 
They wonder he is not afraid. 


But he stands up a hero, there, 
And leads them on to Heaven- 
Through all this world of sin and care— 
The flock his God has given. 


On a dry meadow parched and brown. 


But see the sun already sinks, 
And all the vale is darkling, 
Only our little spire still blinks 
With day’s last golden sparkling. 
How still and sacred all around! 
Where shall a church like ours be found ? 
—From the German of Krumacher. 


THE VALE OF MEMORY. 


It lies in shadow, dim and gray, 

Of the waning light of by-gone day, 
’Mid the hills of long ago; 

Decked in their robes of fairy sheen, 


Whose blooming flowers and verdure green 


In living beauty glow. 


And gay young forms, so fresh and fair, 

With noiseless steps are roaming there 
Among its sylvan bowers; 

And oft we catch a transient gleam 

Of a smile as bright as a sunny beam, 
And sweet as summer flowers. 


In woody copse and mossy glen, 

Ghosts of the joys that once have been 
The solitude invade; 

Phantoms of buried loves arise 

To mock our yearning, tearful eyes, 
And haunt the quiet shade. 


Sometimes we hear a voice, a tone, 


Long hushed beneath the church-yard stone, 


Borne by the zephyrs low; 
And often on the solemn air 
Will float the fragment of a prayer, 
Breathed in the long ago. 


Then on our ears will fall a strain 
Of music, soft as summer rain, 

Which once our heart-strings thrilled, 
When life was new and earth was bright, 
And when with innocent delight 

Our bounding hearts were filled. 


And in this lone, sequestered dell, 
Where mortal footsteps never fell, 
There lies a tideless lake; 
Across its bosom sweeps no sail,- 
No sudden blast nor stormy gale 
Doth e’er its quiet break. 


And on its waters, smooth and fair, 
Are ships becalmed and mouldering there, 
Which failed to reach the strand; 
Freighted with treasures all untold, 
The garnered wealth of many a soul, 
That never came to land. 


And mirrored on its waters dark, 
Are wrecks of many a gallant bark 
That sank beneath the wave, 
When joy and love and fair renown, 
And faith and hope and trust went down 
Into a common grave. 


With anguished heart and trembling hand, 
We build our tablets on the strand, 
Graven with mystic lore, 
Sacred to those whose life-tide warm 
Still animates the human form, 
Yet live for us no more. 


Than storied urn or marble pier, 
Far sadder monuments we rear 
To our unburied dead, 
Whose names we speak with bated breath, 
Like whispers round the bed of death, 
Or tender farewells said. 
Enchanted vale, whose depths enshrine 
The altar which we fondly twine 
With wreaths of changeless hue; 
As pilgrims to their Mecca turn, 
For thee our hearts will ever yearn 
With sacred instincts true. 


Within each human heart is found 

This holy, consecrated ground, 
Secure from strangers’ tread; 

We guard its gates with jealous care; 

With reverent step we enter there 
And stand among our dead. 


—Mrs. C. A. Poore. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. New York CIty. 
Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


{ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
lhe number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
e of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
n paid. 
his issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
ted to extract from its columns—due credit’ being given—as they may desire, 
e the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ly reserved to the writer. 
‘ostage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 
rhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSPEALERS. 
etail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusEKEEPING to the 
vs Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
vs Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 


N York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
I klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 


Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
( Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
I s; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—1888. 
;00D HOUSEKEEPING closes its third year of publication and 
hes its Sixth Volume during the year of our Lord 1888. We 
at the outset of our undertaking, and repeat our saying 
, that: 
,ood housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner 
en. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never 
than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping only produces 

r homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from 

tles, along the highways and by-ways of mankind’s domestic 

tage. 

) help to build good homes by means of good housekeeping, as 
iving means of grace; to rise above the tolerable good house- 
ping, as a make-shift; to furnish aids for doing away with poor 
sekeeping, the bane of domestic life, is the mission and pur- 
of our GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

hat this mission may be fruitful of good works, we have called 

ir aid the pens of ready writers from far and near—the best 

world affords, of genius, skill and experience in household 

rs. Of suchas these the numbers may not only be listed by 
scores, but by hundreds and hundreds, affording an abundant 

ily of the choicest supplies from which to maintain our Fort- 
nightly Table. In this connection we need only say that our Bills 
of Fare for 1888 will be among the fullest and best that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has yet presented to the public. 

\ prominent Serial for the year, will be from the pen of Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, one of the ablest and most practical contributors, 
with the title of “The Philosophy of Living: The Etiquette, 
Economies and Ethics of t!.e Home,” in twenty-six lesson-chapters. 

liss Parloa’s valuable Series of papers “ Gastronomic Thoughts 
and Suggestions,” will be resumed at as early a day as the health 
of the writer will permit. 

Juliet Corson’s practical Series of “ Meals for the Many of 
Moderate Means,” will be continued far into 1888. 
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Catherine Owen, whose “Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Progressive 
Housekeeping,” “Molly Bishop’s Family and other valuable 


| papers, we have already given, will have a prominent place at our 


Family Table, and assist in preparing Bills of Fare, from time to 
time, during the year. 

Space fails in which to enumerate a fair proportion even, of the 
many good things already prepared, or in course of preparation 
for future Fortnightly Bills of Fare, and we need only add that our 
Editorial Portfolio is full and running over with the richest and 
most inviting literary viands, all of which will be faithfully served 
up each fortnight, during the entire year. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1888. 

To all new subscribers who care to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, we will send Goop HOUSEKEEPING from November 
12th, 1887 (which is the beginning of Vol. V1), to January rst, 1889. 
comprising the issues for fourteen months, for the price of a single 
year’s subscription, v7z. $2.50. Subscriptions to take advantage of 
this offer must be received by us on or before January rst, 1888. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING SERIES, comprising “ Perfect Bread,” 
“ Key to Cooking,” “ Six Cups of Coffee,” and “ Lessons in Candy 
Making,” are offered as premiums, any two of the three first 
mentioned, or the single book, “‘ Lessons in Candy Making,” for 


one year’s subscription, accompanied by § : or, all four books 


for two yearly subscriptions, accompanied by $5. We will senda 
copy of “ Ten Dollars Enough,” by Catherine Owen, as a premium 
for one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, accompanied 


by $2.50 in cash. 


CLUBS. 

As an inducement for the formation of clubs for the purpose of 
subscribing to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, we will send to the person 
sending us the names of five subscribers and $12.50 in cash, a copy 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING free for a year. We will send to the 
person sending us the names of ten subscribers and $25 in cash, a 
copy of “ Goodholme’s Cyclopedia,” the price of which is $5, and 
which is without a peer. 

REMITTANCES. 

Remittances for subscriptions may be made by post-office money 
order, (in which case they should be made payable to Clark W. 
Bryan & Co.,) postal note, express money order and bank draft. 
For many reasons an express money order is a very desirable 
method of making remittance, as if the order should be lost in the 
transit, the amount will be made good by the express company 


that issues it. 


WHICH? AND WHY? 

Is it “lady” or “woman?” The discrimination between these 
words in the original application of “lady” to women in general, 
must have arisen through the want of some appellation of gentility 
by those whose gentility was in doubt. But the abuse of the word 
lady, and its constant application to every woman has made it too 
common a word, so that its application is becoming meaningless. 
When a saleswoman is a “ saleslady,” for instance, the abuse of the 
word lady makes it lose much of its former choiceness. Not that 
a woman who sells goods behind a counter may not be alady. She 
undoubtedly is in most cases, but to tack the word on to her occu- 
pation is absurd. A continued extension of the appellations of 


| gentility will give us washerlady and milkgentleman, which will 


not seem so manifestly absurd if the abuse of the words is to go 
on much further unchecked. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 


THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HoME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 

With the first No. of Volume VI. of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of 
date of November 12th, 1887, the initial No. of a new Serial with 
the above title will be given, an instalment following in each Fort- 
nightly issue of the entire year of two volumes. 

This Serial has been prepared with much care and study, in the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household, by Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole, a practical housekeeper and thinker, and one of the most 
competent writers of our time on household affairs. 

At the outset of its publication, Goop HOUSEKEEPING said, and 
has since repeatedly renewed the saying, that 

“ Our Homes are what we make them—good, bad, or indifferent 
—and their precepts and practices are necessarily more sharply 
defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. 
They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are really 
fought—the embrasures from which are fired, with more telling 
effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known to 
humanity, ‘the shot heard round the world.’ ” 

These quoted words give the keynote to the preparation of the 
Serial, and it will be the aim of the writer, not only to make sug- 
gestions as to what should be done, but in defining the etiquette 
and amenities of daily living, tell how to properly perform the 
duties of home life, with a view to the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Synopsis of the Twenty-six Lesson-Chapters :— 

CHAPTER I.—MARRIAGE. 

The Ceremony—Cards of Invitation—Wedding Refreshments— 

Reception—Gifts. 


CHAPTER II.—First YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 
Mistakes—Danger Signals—How to Grow Together or Apart. 


CHAPTER III.—CA.is, Carbs, INTRODUCTIONS AND 
INVITATIONS. 
Whom to Intraduce—On Whom to Call—Visiting Cards. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE FIXED HoME. 
Boarding—Moving—The Refinements and Sacredness of the 


Permanent Habitation—Vagabondage—A Deteriorating Process. 


CHAPTER V.—FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 
Description of Healthful, Substantial and Artistic Furnishings. 


CHAPTER VI.—CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Suggestions How to Evolve Out of the Infant a Pert Miss ora | 


Delightful Young Woman, a Boor, a Dude or a Promising Boy. 


CHAPTER VII.—HoME MorALS AND MANNERS. 
The Homekeeper as the Inspirer and Stimulus of the Moralities 
and Graces—What to Avoid. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Economy AND FITNEss. 


Dinners—Formal Dinners—Several Menus—Different Modes of 
Serving. 


CHAPTER XI.—LUNCHEON, SUPPER AND TEA. 
Layirg the Table for the Family and for Guests—Bills of Fare 
for both—Invitations, Acceptances and Regrets. 


CHAPTER XII.—RECEPTIONS, DANCING PARTIES, AND 
ANNIVERSARIES. 
Etiquette of Hostess and Guests—Table Service—Refreshments 
—Menus. 


CHAPTER XIII.—VISITING AND VISITORS. 
Officiousness—Neglect—How to make Guests Feel at Home and 
How to make them Wish they were at Home—Duties of the En. 
tertained. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SIMPLicity AND LUXURY. 
Distinction between Luxury and Elegance—Between Simplicity 
| and Shabbiness—How to Secure Beauty with Simplicity. 


CHAPTER XV.—VULGARITY AND VULGARISMS. 
The Snobbish, the Loud, the Fast, the Lover of Notoriety—Bad 
Manners—Slang. 


CHAPTER XVI.—FAMILY FRICTION. 
The Predominating Causes and Cures. 


CHAPTER XVII.—GIFTs AND RECREATIONS. 
Gifts and Social Exchanges in the Family and the Neighborhood 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DAUGHTER AND SISTER. 
The Proper Relation of Each to the Family. 


CHAPTER XIX.—WIFE AND MOTHER. 
Duties and Rights—Notable Modern Examples. 


CHAPTER XX.—HUSBAND, FATHER AND BROTHER. 
Duties of Each—Relation of Each to All—Examples. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PARASITES AND SOCIAL MARTYRS. 
A Plea for Individuality, Originality and Independence, Domi 
nated by Good Feeling and Good Sense. 


CHAPTER XXII.—Lawwn PARTIES, Picnics, CAMPING AND 
JOURNEYING. 
How to Conduct the Two First and How to Undertake the Two 
Last. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—HoME a SociAL CENTER AND MORAI 
PowER. 

Beneficent Influence in a Neighborhood of the Happy Home— 
Wheels within Wheels, all Moving Harmoniously. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CONVERSATION AND LETTER WRITING. 
The Gift and the Art of Entertaining by Conversation—The Art 


| 
| 
| 


The Easiest Way of Securing Comfort and Beauty—The Right | of Letter Writing. 


Thing in the Right Place at the Right Time. 


CHAPTER IX.—DINING-ROOM AND BREAKFAST. 
The Furnishings—Linen and Table Service—Several Breakfast 
Bills of Fare. 


CHAPTER X.—DINNERS AND DINING. 
Arrangements of the Table and several Bills of Fare for Family 


CHAPTER XXV.—MournNERS AND MOURNING. 
The True Dignity and Uses of Affliction—Fashion in Mourning. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—UNCROWNED QUEENS. 
The Qualities which Constitute Noble Womanhood. Unselfish- 
ness, Affection, Power of Reason, Self-Reliance, Self-Control, 


Heroism and Moral Grandeur. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING 


GOGD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

A special Bill of Fare is being prepared for the Holiday No. of | 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of December roth, to be issued | 
during Thanksgiving week. The spread will be prepared as a | 
combined feast for the season, to be discussed with thankful 
hearts and digested in the joyful exercises of Christmastide and 
early winter festivities. 

There will be a special dish prepared by Mr. E. C. Gardner, 
author of * Model Homes for Model Housekeeping,” and many 
other wise sayings ina happy and effective vein, which will be record- 
ed in the Menu forthe occasionas “ MORAL MALARIA: ITS CAUSES 
wp CurE.” This will be illustrated by Mr. Gardner’s pencil, and 
illuminated, as are all his writings, by a sharp and pointed pen. 

The steward of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING household has also 
secured the material from which to furnish many appetizing viands 
appropriate to the holiday season,—choice offerings in prose and 
poetry of the fish, flesh, fowl and fruits of household literature. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING Family Table, being of the “ Exten- 
sion” pattern, will be drawn out, as occasion may require, for the 
proper arrangement of the different courses, in as attractive and 

nvenient a manner as possible. The arrangement of the feast 
will be such that any number of guests may come and partake of 
the good things offered, side-tables being planned for the accom- 
modation of 50,000 reader guests. And the plan also provides for 
the presentation of the Bill of Fare in such a form that it may be 
enjoyed by all guests under their own vines and fig trees, and in 
the privacy of their own family circles, not for this occasion only, 


it for all time. 


No. 4 of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING SERIES,—being preceded by 
No.1, “ Perfect Bread,” No. 2, “A Key to Cooking,” No. 3, “ Cath- 


ine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,”—having been carefully 


pared and handsomely printed, is now for sale, bearing the title 


{Six Cups of Coffee: Prepared for the Public Palate by the 

st authorities on Coffee Making,—Maria Parloa, Catherine 
Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen Campbell, and 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, with the story of Coffee by Hester M. Poole. 
Those who drink coffee—and who does not ?—will here find all about 

ffee making, coffee drinking, poor coffee, and good coffee. The 
popularity of this little book is evidenced by the fact that although 

it just out of press, orders have already been received for over 
12,000 copies. 

Of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING SERIES already published, the 
price of No. 1, “ Perfect Bread,” is 25 cents; for No. 2, “ A Key 
to Cooking,” 25 cents; No. 3, ‘“‘ Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy 
Making,” 50 cents; No. 4, “ Six Cups of Coffee,” 25 cents, and the 
four will be sent by mail post paid, for $1.00, on application to the 
publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL LITERARY RECEPTION. 

The doors will be closed to guests to our Anagrammatical Liter- 
ary Reception, in time for the announcement to be made of the re- 
sults of efforts at solution, in the next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. Weare still receiving many letters from parties who are yet 
at work upon the problem of solution, and have also had many 


from those who have labored with our former anagrams, saying 


that this one looks so formidable that they will not attend the re- 
ception, All, however, agree in one thing, that they enjoy the 
anagrams very much, and find them agreeable and healthful house- 
hold entertainments. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


PRESSED BEEF. 

Buy three or four pounds of beef from the neck; boil or steam 
until the bones will fall out, using but little water; salt and pepper 
it just before taking up: pick out the bones and pack the meat ina 
dish in which you can press it nicely; leave a little of the liquor in 
the meat and apply a heavy weight for several hours. This isa 
savory and economical dish. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER IN COOKING. 


All cooks do not understand the different effects produced by 
hard and soft water in cooking meat and vegetables. Peas and 
beans cooked in hard water, containing lime or gypsum, will not 
boil tender, because these substances harden vegetable caseine. 
Many vegetables, as onions, boil nearly tasteless in soft water, 
because all the flavor is boiled out. The addition of salt often 
checks this, as in the case of onions causing the vegetables to re- 
tain the peculiar flavoring principles, besides such nutritious mat- 
teras might be lost in soft water. For extracting the juice of 
meat to make a broth or soup, soft water, unsalted and cold at 
first, is best, for it much more readily penetrates the tissue; but 
for boiling where the juices should be retained, hard water or soft 
water salted is preferable, and the meat should be put in while the 
water is boiling, so as to seal up the pores at once.—/ournal of 
Chemistry. 


THE COMING KITCHEN. 

Ina short time we shall discover at home what we have long 
ago found out in the factory and the warehouse. The absurd 
waste of a hundred fires to cook a hundred joints, with a hundred 
servants to turn the spit will become self-evident. One large fire 
ora patent gas stove, and one or two cooks would suffice for all 
the hundred joirts. The same may be said of many other forms 
of domestic work. A row of houses or of flats could, in their 
collective capacity well afford to organize a model kitchen, with 
the most improved modern mechanical appliances. For sucha 
kitchen the meat, etc., could be bought wholesale, and an immense 
economy realized all round. On the other hand, the cooks and 
servants could be paid the highest wages, the best skill demanded 
and obtained. As for freedom and independence, the servants 
might organize an “eight-hour shift,” and doubtless the more 
skillful among them would soon realize the workman’s ideal of 
eight hours’ work, eight hours’ sleep, eight hours’ play, and 8s.a 
day.—London Times. 


SPECIAL BuTTerR Disu. 


A young lady told me of a scientific experiment she had been 
trying. Her boarding house is a very fashionable and exclusive 
and excellent one, but of late the perversities of the butter have 
been trying. Butter sometimes has a way of being perverse, and 
this usually in August, when it should be the best, just as children 
are very likely to appear at their very worst when they should 
behave the best. Now, some one had told this young lady that if 
cream were buried in the earth for twenty-four hours it would then 
be found to have become butter of a superior quality and flavor. 
She longed to test the truth of this statement, and, confessing her 
ambition to Mrs. Daniel Merriman, she was made a present of a 
bag of cream from the Bigelow farm. She told me, with the mi- 
nuteness indispensable to the description of scientific procedures, 
that the bag was of white cloth, of strong and firm material, and 
that the cream, of course, being from the Bigelow farm, was of 
lovely richness, of the sort usually described as being “thick 
enough to cut with a knife.” She made the excavation in the 
ground, of the necessary size, and deposited her cream and cov- 
ered it up. After twenty-four hours she unearthed it, and it was a 
ball of golden, hard, delicious butter, wanting only salt to make it 
perfect, and this she added with her own fair hands. There were no 
traces of buttermilk; it had all been absorbed through the pores 


| of the cloth into the earth.—North Conway, (.V. H.) Cor. Boston 
Herald. 
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HEARTY FOOD. 

“T well remember,” writes Professor Atwater in the Cenx‘/ury, “how 
the sensible and thrifty New England people, among whom my 
boyhood was spent, used to talk about ‘hearty victuals,’ and how 
prevalent were the doctrines that ‘a hard-working man wants real 
hearty food, and that childrea ought to have hearty food, but not 
too hearty.’ 

With these eminently orthodox tenets the science of nutrition in 
its newest developments is in fullest accord. But there always 
used to be an unsatisfactory vagueness about them. I never could 
make out exactly what were ‘ hearty ’ foods, and in just what their 
heartiness consisted. It has since occurred to me that these words 
express one of the ideas which the unerring sense and instinct of 
man have wrought out of his long experience, but have waited for 
science to put into clear and definite form. The synonym with 
which our science defines this idea is energy. Hearty foods are 
those in which there is an abundance of potential energy. 

The lumbermen in the Maine forests work intensely in the cold 
and snows of winter and in the icy water in the spring. To en- 
dure the severe labor and cold, they must have food toyielda 
great deal of heat and strength. Beans and fat pork are staple 
articles of diet with them, and are used in very large quantities. 
The beans supply protein to make up for the wear and tear of 
muscle, and they, and more especially the pork, are very rich in 
energy to be used for warmth and work. 

A lot of woodchoppers who worked for Mr. S——-in H——stopped 
work the other day, and sent a spokesman to their employer, 
who said that the men were satisfied with their wages and most 
other things, but didn’s like * your fresh meat; that's too fancy 
and hain’t got strength into it.’ Mr. S——zave them salt pork 
three times a day, and peace at once resumed its sway. 


The use of oily and fatty foods in Arctic regions is explained 
by the great potential energy of fat, a pound of which is equal to 
over two pounds of protein or starch. I have been greatly sur- 
prised to see, on looking into the matter, how commonly and 
largely the fatter kinds of meat are used by men engaged in very 
hard labor. Men in training for athletic contests,as oarmen and 
foot ball teams, eat large quantities of meat. I have often queried 
why so much fat beet is used and especially why mutton is often 
recommended in preference to beef for training diet. Both the 
beef and the mutton are rich in protein, which makes muscle. 
Mutton has the advantage of containing more fat along with the 
protein, and hence more potential energy.” 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The following weights and measures for kitchen use have been 
prepared by Mrs. Lincoln: 

Four saltspoonfuls of liquid—One teaspoonful. 

Four teaspoonfuls of liquid— One tablespoonful. 

Three teaspoonfuls of dry material—One tablespoonful. 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid—One wine glass, one-half gill, or one- 
quarter cupfuls. 

Two gills—One cupful, or one-half pint. 

Sixteen tablespoonfuls of liquid—One cupful 

Twelve tablespoonfuls dry material—One cupful. 

Fight heaping tablespoonfuls dry material—One cupful. 

Four cupfuls of liquid—One quart. 

Four cupfuls of flour—One pound, or one quart. 

Two cupfuls of solid butter—One pound. 

‘One-half a cupful of butter—A quarter of a pound. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar—One pound. 

Two and a half cupfuls of powdered sugar—One pound. 

Three cupfuls of meal—One pound. 

One pint of milk or water—One pound. 

One pint of chopped meat packed solidly—One pound. 

Nine large eggs—One pound. 

Ten medium eggs—One pound. 

Butter the size of an egg—T wo ounces or a quarter of a cupful. 

One heaping tablespoonful of butter—T'wo ounces, or a quarter of a 
cupful. 

One round tablespoonful of butter—One ounce. 

One heaping tablespoonful of sugar—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of flour—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of coffee—One ounce. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar—One ounce. 

One teaspoonful of liquid—One-half ounce. 


ISEKEEPING. 


| TABLE SUPPLIES AND EOONOMIOS. 


WuatT TO Buy, WHEN TO Buy, AND How to Buy 
WISELY AND WELL. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


PORK AND MEAT DELICACIES. 


There are none of the meats that should be so carefully selected ; 


pork. That of an indifferent quality is unfit to eat : diseased pork rare 


finds its way to the stalls of first-rate butchers, but a great deal of th 


meat that is not strictly excellent is offered in all the markets. Pri 
ably the finest pork sent to market comes from Strawberry Hill, Floren 


Mass., all the conditions for raising the pigs there being the best a: 
the stock every way excellent. The price of this pork is so high, hoy 


ever, that it is out of the reach of those who must economize. 


The pork trade this fall has opened two week’s earlier than usual, ai 


now there is a large supply of this meat, and the numerous delicac 
prepared with it. ‘The first fall country pork that reaches the Ni 
York market is from New Jersey, and from young pigs weighing fr 
75to80 pounds. The excellence of pork may be indicated by the fe: 
ing which should be firm and never slippery. Unless pork is fat it 
flavorless and not juicy. Unlike other meats, it is not ripened by bei 
kept a certain time after killing. As soon after it is killed and thorough 
cooled it is at its best. 

The spare ribs of young pork are among the delicacies on the stal 
that are regularly supplied from the packing houses where pork is « 
up for exportation. Were it not for England, spare ribs would not be 
standard delicacy, because when killed for the trade the ribs must 
left in the animal. What is known as the “ Yankee spare rib”’ 
cut so that two inches of meat covers the bones, the roast of the ri 


ng about 1o pounds. The Stafford side is the common spare 1 
offered. The ribs weigh from one to two pounds, and cost from six 
ten cents a pound and are usually broiled for a breakfast dish 

Really prime sausages bring from 14 to 16 cents a pound, those selli 
for 10 and 12 cents being made of rougher parts of the pigs, and cont 
water, which necessitates their being eaten soon after making, otherw 
they will sour. Sausage meat will not keep long unless covered wit! 
coating of lard, or put up in bags. Cincinnati bologna sausages 
made to keepa year. They cost from 16 to 20cents a pound. 

Frankfurter sausages, which contain some beef are becoming \ 
popular. They sell for from 13 to 16 cents a pound and are cooked 
boiling four minutes. They must be eaten as soon as taken fromt 
water to be first-rate. Liver and Blood cheese are sold in great quant 
to the Germans ; they are also very much liked by other nationalitic 
Skin-headcheese makes its appearance before the ordinary headch« 
it is chopped much coarser and it is firmer. It costs 12cents a poun 

Smoked jowl is a great relish and makes a pleasant change from fre- 
meats. Boiled with cabbage or spinach it is delicious. Jowls aret 


lower jaw with tongue and cheek. When cooked in perfection they a 


simmered for four hours. Corned hams should be in pickle fri 


four to fifteen days; after that they are salt hams. Hams mi 
be salted from thirty to thirty-five days before they will smo 
without spoiling. The surest way to keep cured meats is to tie them 
paper bags and hang in a cool place. A little mold will not hurt the 
but in summer time the pinhead fly that breeds worms is the enemy to 
guarded against. A very good smoked delicacy is called Bonan 
shoulder. This is rolled and tied around and can be cut off in neat ri 
and broiled. It is cured exactly the same as ham and is frequent 
served for it. It sells for from 15 to 17 cents a pound. 

A great deal of pork is served for veal in the lower grade of New Yo 
restaurants. Pork chops breaded and fried are called “ Frenched ”’ a 
are really very nice prepared in this way. The tenderloins of pork a 
not plentiful as yet. They always bring the highest price of any of 
cuts. In choosing tenderloins feel them that they are firm but are 
coarse grained and stringy. They sell for from 16 to 18 cents a pou 
The large ones are the most economical as they do not cook away, | 
ticularly if fried. Avery delicious way to prepare pork tenderloins is 
take the large, plump ones and split them open. Make a forcemeat 
bread, egg, a little chopped salt pork, and sage seasoning, and put 
layer of this between the tenderloins, and tie up; bake in the oven. 


Pork is more dependent upon being well cooked than any of the meats, 


not excepting veal. It is considered by the best cooks far preferable, 
broiled instead of frying, because not so greasy. Sausages broiled ar« 
delicious. They must be carefully watched when on the wire gridi: 

If they are placed in the oven a few moments before broiling, the skins 
will not break. Philadelphia scrapple is among the favorite meat ci 
cacies. It is a combination of pork, Indian meal and wheat flour, 
seasoned and well cooked. It is cut in slices and fried, and is a nouris 
ing and economical breakfast dish. Scrapple is 10 cents a pound. 
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FALL DRESS GOODS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assort- 
ment of Fall Dress Goods, the 
following Special Lines: 

Two Lines Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, 44 inches wide, at 60) 
cents; worth $1. 

Also, Three Lines Check and 
Stripe Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
at 75 cents; well worth $1.25. 


ORDERS ) FROM ANY PART OF THE 


BY @OUNTRY WILL RECEIVE 
CAREFUL AND PROMPT 
MAIL ATTENTION. 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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All other so-called are BOGUS. 


1 two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which fully 
sins what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 
‘iss Address) JAMES McCALL & CO., 


M n this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500Choice | 
De signs to orde rfrom. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
ton and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
t ‘postage, if you mention this publication. 


MJ. CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 


| Boxes | invention of the 19th Century. 


WANT EVER 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which wi il t be sent FREE on rece ipt of address, 
ith name of this publication 
Sold every le re and sent post-paid on receipt of 
5 cents in st amps. 


ELEGTRO-SILIGON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


——TO HOUSEKEEPE 

| Containing 2 Christmas 

One Broom Holder, greatest 
Free. 
= yee e these goods for the holidays, I give them 
nly send 20 cts. in silver for postage and packing. 
ine.lor agents. 
Haddam, Conn. 


0 Serap Pie tures, Games, &c., and Sam ple Book 
of Cards only 2c. Star Card Co., Station 15,Ohio. 


Address Bell Manufacturer, 


LAMBIE, 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


Holder. 


Send ‘or [lustrated 
Catalogne. 


ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
4 OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


39 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O. | 


READ THIS 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
iltered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


Bald Heads | 


Are few where Ayer’s Hair Vigor is 
promptly used to check the loss of hair. 


and his family physician, Dr. Hosley, 


.bout a year previous, the use of 


Dr. Ayer’s | 


lair as ever he had in youth, 
l'repared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Cray Hair 


Is restored to its natural color and lux- 
uriant growth by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
J.P. Catlett, of Sevierville, Tenn., w rites | Vigor. J. T. Gibson, 9% Hope ot... Han- 
jley, Staffordshire, Eng., says: ‘In 
rtifie, to the fact,) that having been South Australia I have seen the hair of 
ald for twenty years, he commenced, | young men, prematurely gray, restored 
evi | to its natural color while using Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor. 


Hair Vigor which produced, in six| | Sine e I returned home, I have recom- 
ionths, as fine and ample a growth of mended this preparation to many, and 
would not be without it myself.’ 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


ITCHING. 


Besides its antiseptic virtues, pine-tar has an 
action on the skin which renders it peculiarly 
useful in its morbid states. Auspitz, one of the 
highest authorities in modern dermatology—tells 
us that pine-tar lessens “hyperemia of the skin,” 
and that it diminishes scurfiness by keeping the 
cells of the epidemic layer in good condition. 


As a consequence pine-tar removes the redness 
of the skin by substituting a more tonic state of 
| the vessels for that sluggishness of the blood cur- 
|} rent, or congestion, which keeps up its rough 
| and ill-nourished state. Even more important 
| and significant of its action is the power to allay 
| itching, or pruritus. As so many powerful 
anodynes have been used, for the most part 


vainly, to allay that irritability of the sensory 
| nerves, entitled #¢ching, it is clear that pine-tar 
has a sedative effect on the sensory nerve- 
endings of the skin. It must be admitted that 
this is a most valuable attribute, as the persist- 
ence of pruritus is peace-destroying and exhaust- 


” 


ing to the vital powers. 


Packer's PINE-TAR Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Falton St., New York. 


Ke) CURE FOR 


Dysp_eps\* 


| Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent post- 
paid of price, So cents. Prepared enty by 
. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


“Lactated Food 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


|THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
| THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
| THE MOST ECONOMICAL, FOOD! 


| 25c., 5oc , $1.—At Druggists.—Illust’ d Pamphlet free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 
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If there is any class of readers to whom this book would be a 
benefit, to whom it would bring a healthy interpretation of earth 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


life in terms of spirit life, something might be said in its commen- | 
dation. The inculcation of a moral lesson is the purpose, and this | 


is best done by the use of realities; but, in the case at hand, the 
factors are the product of the wanderings of a morbid imagination. 
The book has the character of some of the previous works of its 
author, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With the usual, yet puzzling 
mixture of materialism and spiritualism, it transports the reader to 
the life after death, with the utmost confidence of detail. 

The narrative tells how a physician abused his wife in moods of 


| work will give genuine pleasure to those who have waited wit! 


revulsion against his early love; how he was suddenly killed, and | 


what his experiences were in spirit life during the process of pur- 
gation fitting him for Elysian existence, and for joinmg his wife. 
The working out of the conception is done in exaggerated tones. 
On the surface there is a prettiness about the life of making others 
happy in the unseen world, but the nonsense and absurdity of the 
whole thing appears in afterthought. It is a world of emotion and 
nothing else, the creation of a morbid fancy, in which some human 
emotions remain and others become extinct, giving the spiritual 


characters a mixture of gushing feeling and heartlessness. The | 
spirits live in a'sort of socialism, which is purely altruistic, and | 


human nature would have to lose half its attributes and gain some 
new ones to be anything but miserable in such a life. 

But Mrs. Phelps’s literary talent is of a high order and her story 
is ornate with elegant English and description, and powerful in 
scene, in situation and in action. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $1.25. 

HIS HELPMATE. 

A story exceedingly readable and full of surprises, is ‘‘ His Help- 
mate.” It is told by Mr. Holderness, the musical director of a 
London theater, and has to do with the family of one Goddard, a 
shiftless artist. Madge, one of his daughters, is the beauty of the 
family, and ina moment of inspiration, her father paints her por- 
trait and sends it to the academy; it is accepted and finds a pur- 
chaser. Then follows a visit to the studio of Mr. Motley, of Mot- 
ley & Harlowe, bankers and brewers. Motley insists on having a 
duplicate of the picture, and desires to marry the beautiful original 
Madge, who sighs for the luxuries his wealth can obtain for her, is 
inclined to accept his offer, until she meets Harlowe, the other 
member of the firm, and purchaser of the original picture. Har- 
lowe is young, handsome and in all ways attractive. They are 
married and Madge proceeds to indulge her elegant tastes, and her 
husband is too happy to deny her anything. 

The firm fails. The cashier is supposed to have abstracted 
£100,000 from the safe and absconded. A sensational paper prints 
an article accusing Harlowe of dishonesty, his friends desert him, 
and he finally seeks work as a day laborer. Through all their 
hardships Madge shows herself ‘‘a perfect woman, nobly planned,” 
and is indeed a “ Helpmate” to her husband. In developing the 
truth of the matter, the story proceeds with interest. Frank Bar- 
rett, the writer, has a pleasant, clear and concise style which can- 
not fail to please his readers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price 25 cents. 


MEMOIRS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
As a personal history of the Concord :Seer, this memoir by 


James Elliot Cabot, is entitled to rank with the great English biog- | 
raphies of men of letters, which are household treasures in the | 


literary world. Mr. Cabot is Emerson’s literary executor, and 
he enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with him. His object in this 


book is “to offer to the readers and friends of Emerson some | 


further illustrations, some details of his outward and inward history 
that may fill out and define more closely the image of him they 
already have, rather than to attempt a picture which should make 


him known to strangers, or set him forth in due relation to his | 


” 


surroundings or to the world at large. 

There was little incident of external life with Emerson; the 
strength of his biography must be in the portraiture of his inward 
life. No one fully knew him as he really was; Margaret Fuller, 


Henry James and others endeavored to get this knowledge, but 
had to give up in failure. But Emerson’s journal affords the ma. 
terial for interpreting the man as he actually was. This was be. 
gunin his college days and kept nearly through his whole life. 
Mr. Cabot has been wise in allowing Emerson to speak for him. 
self in large extracts from the journal, and his biography has the 
rare merit of giving us Emerson as he thought and felt through his 
long and singularly consistent career. 

What helps Mr. Cabot’s story is his insight into Emerson’s con 
stitutional peculiarities and his rational explanation of them. His 


eagerness, if not with impatience, to see what kind of a man 
Emerson really was. This biography reveals thathe was one of 
the most consistent and farseeing of men and that there was a 
straightness of conduct from childhood to old age in which the boy 
was emphatically the father of the man. 

He was a person who never hada boyhood. Though he was 
not precocious, he never played with other boys, nor engage 
their sports, for he never owned evena sled, but he delighte: 
spend his time in reading Scott and Campbell and in writing verses 
of hisown. This separation from boyhood life drove his thoug 
in upon himself and exaggerated the tendency to fence himseli 
off from contact with men, which grew in after life into an un 
ingness to meet men on common terms in every day intercours 

Mr. Cabot’s work is extremely well done; there is no weakness 
in it, andit answers everything that one may reasonably want t 
know. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Two volumes. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 

Thomas Starr King still lives in the thought and feeling of ¢! 
public. ‘The beauty of his conceptions, and the eloquence and ey 
pressiveness of his diction, have won and still hold for him a p 
in the affections of numerous readers. To meet the contin 
demand for the works of this noted preacher and prose-poet. 
series of sermons on Christianity and Humanity has been n 
republished by the Riverside Press, edited, with a memoir, by [:d 
win P. Whipple. 

As Mr. Whipple says of him, this Christian pastor’s wa 
awakening all who listened to him, to a consciousness of thei 
of omission and commission “ was by appealing to the reason w 
underlies passionate unreasonableness, to the good will partiall; 
suppressed by self will, to the possibilities of the soul for goo 
amid allits wild deviations into evil. By an imagination w 
ever accompanied his probing analysis, he vividly exhibited ¢! 
horror of the state of sin; and then, with the same vitalizing in 
nation, he pictured the bliss of beings that, even on this earth, an 
ticipate the ‘ beatitude past utterance’ of the heavenly state, by re 
ceiving through their senses, through their intellects, thré 
their hearts, through their souls, the messages which the Di 
Spirit sends them, not only in the words of the Bible, but in ¢ 
hues, sounds and forms of the visible universe He has created.” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $2. 


BALLADS OF ROMANCE AND HISTORY. 

What can be done in the production of a beautiful book by 
artist, engraver, printer and bookbinder is shown inthis handsom 
volume of ballads. The illustrations have been made by George 
Foster Barnes, Edmund H. Garrett, Hy. Sandham, F. Childs Has 

| sam and W. L. Taylor. Every page has at least one picture and 
| many of the pages each have several, while the fine, full-page 
| illustrations are numerous, showing many specimens of exquisite 
engraving. 

The ballads have the authorship of Margaret Sidney, Lucy 
Larcom, Susan Coolidge, Kate Putnam Osgood, Harriet Prescott 
| Spofford, Nora Perry, Celia Thaxter, Sarah O. Jewett, Mrs. A. D 
T. Whitney, and others. There is the ballad of the “ Minute 
Man,” by Margaret Sidney; “The Tenement House Fire,” }) 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘“ Olaf, the Sea King,” by Mrs. Osgood 
“Three Little Emigrants,” by S. M. B. Piatt; “The Children’s 
Cherry Feast;” ‘The Deacon’s Little Maid;” “ Little Alix, 
| Story of the Children’s Crusade;” and others equally readable 
The tasteful style of the book is for the special purpose 0 
making it a desirable object for a holiday present. Boston: ) 
| Lothrop Company. Price $2.50, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MRS. E.M. VANBRUNT’S | 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


yzcmic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
ren. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
ston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
ents in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
A full line of Ferris’ celebrated *‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. ‘Dress 
Forms,’’ Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
\bdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
y material; ‘“‘Corsets for Equestriennes,”’ 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”’ All patented 
sities. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


IOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 

rt a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 

, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. | Sold by all 

; in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
receipt of 25 cents. 

lention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


THE BEST 


= 
WATER FILTERS 
a Are Manufactured By Po 


The Stevens Filter Co. 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. ; 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters isa specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


= 


= 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 
THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size 74% x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the most convenient form 
for carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 
those with which youn 
children are afflicted. Both 
powders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
ment, and we warrant them 
free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
THORPE & MALLORY, Mfrs, 219 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF OUR SACHET: 
Messrs. Thorpe & Mallory.—The perforated cha- 
mois face powder sachet is the best I have ever used, 
T ly being a good powder, but very handy to 
arry. I can fully recommend it, particularly to ladies 
ng. Pauline Hall, Casino, N. Y., July 23, 1887. 
hmont Manor, N. Y., Friday.—Gentlemen: The 
s are charmingly convenient, I shall always 
Very truly, Maddern, Bijou Thea- 


) pe & Mallory.—Dear Sirs: 1am perfectly de- 
ted with the face powder sachets. Yours very sin- 
cerely, Fanny Rice, Casino, N. Y., July 10, 1887. | 


See that the words ‘‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS, < It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen over made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


 BARLER'S SIFTER. 
\\ BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ONLY SIFTER in the market which 
can be operated with One Mand. 
It does not grind impurities through the wire 


\ BARLER! 


cloth, like other sifters. 
With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 
a le paleo (do not touch any other part) and then shake 


the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
| use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
| cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 

sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
| Sole Manufacturers. 


EVERY BLONDE BABY 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
‘rown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian should have its doings recorded in 


Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of BABY’S KINGDOM 


Honor, &¢., &¢., says: 

“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC a = 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
ure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- | the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of | attending the progress of “ My Baby,” as a memento 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate | for grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high | ANNIE F, Cox. Printed in colors, Bound in ele- 
commendations it has received in all parts of the | gant style. Cloth and gold $3.75, Turkey morocco 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, | $7.50; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. : 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. logue sent free on application to 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 


kidneys. SSeware of Imitations. Please mention this magazine. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic’ Glycerine. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of f Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


Wales and the nobility. For the skin, Complexion, Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
f Drug- Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. 
‘ste dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


gists. 
LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! scr 

We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived 
in ten days from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and \ 

Bunions which chiropodistsand “sss 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 


COLEMAN 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
men of the state and nation. 

H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
COLLEGE. ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 


delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
erienced. The price we have pieces at only 25 cents. 
‘ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K.Cook 
& €o., 7 Barclay St., New York. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. so that a single barrel will hold 200 pounds, or 20 bushels of apples. 

shi Germany, w are for 

Base These are then shipped to Germany, w here they are ground up for 
the manufacture of what is known as cider, and it is generally 
understood that much of it enters into the composition of cham- 


Rubies are now produced chemically in great perfection. 


4 To prevent a shiny skin, use a little camphor in the wash water. | pagne, Rhine and other wines. shov 
ee Never use face powders ; they are delusions. Forks were used by the Venetians in the sixteenth century, and — 
i: The “melograph” has been invented, by which a person can | were made at Sheffield, England, about 1609 or 1610. The Italians 
55: improvise on a piano and have the music recorded. were the first people of modern times to use forks; but they seem 
r To keep the lips soft and in good color, bathe them occasionally | t© be mentioned in the Bible (I. Samuel, ii: 13), and a bronze fo K aR 
Z with alum-water, followed by glycerine or camphor-ice. pr found among the ruins of Kouyunjik, the site of ancient «itn 
Crackers that have been softened by exposure will become ' 
3 vp crisp and fresh again by being heated in an oven a few minutes. P The New Y ork Ties London special has this er 
‘Henry G. Marquand’s already celebrated piano case and stools 
. To soften water for washing napkins, cloths, dishes, etc., use one | vere finally shipped on Thursday and invoiced at a value of $46, _E 
ey teaspoonful of granulated lye to four gallons of water and dissolve soo. Three years have been expended on them, and Tadema’s — 
3 thoroughly. decorations on the cover alone cost $4,000. The works are to be — 
5 To make Erastus Wiman’s favorite dessert dish—a rum cake | of American make. Europeans say this touches the top notch oi byr 
$ and cream—take a doughnut, saturate it with Santa Cruz,and heap | American extravagance.” oe 
zg : ice cream on top of it. A valuable disinfecting compound for purifying the atmosphere ; 
. The starching process was brought into use in England by | js described in a Berlin journal. Oils of rosemary, lavender, ard bin 
people from Flanders, who came over to London and taught the | thyme, in the proportion of ten, two and one-half, and two and o1 um 
“ art for about five pounds. half parts, respectively, are mixed with nitric acid in the prop oo 
When you see a man look at his watch and put it back into his | tion of thirty to one and one-half. Simple as it is the vapor of this : 
+ pocket, ask him the time, and in nine cases out of ten he cannot | compound is said to possess extraordinary properties in control- ”“ 
f tell you till he has looked again. ling offensive odors and effluvia. E 
| An old stove zinc is improved in appearance by rubbing over | Why is it that the summer mind devotes itself so assiduously to ts 
with lard or with kerosene. Leave it a few minutes, then rub with | the inane twaddle of the half baked story writers ? asks the Spring- E 
a dry, soft cloth till all grease seems removed. field Union. This stuff goes through the mind like the breeze 
v It is a popular form of amusement among esthetic ladies who | through a mosquito bar, and leaves about the same result—a little bs 
2 have gained considerable local reputation for their ability in wood clinging dust. There are hundreds of good books in our literat) PU 
; carving to carve pipes for their gentlemen friends. which are light reading and yet profitable and helpful, but they . 
bs : | remain in the library while the rubbish travels. bin 
An Italian periodical devoted to the culture and elevation of te the 
- ‘ al fiat ey t is not generally known that we owe the movement cure or I 
woman is a sign of modern progress. The first number, which h 
massage to a Chinese book translated in 1779 by the Jesuits. .\ 
ot te in every way. Swede named Ling introduced the movement cure, which has n 
To whiten the hands, mix thoroughly eau de cologne, two ounces ; grown important because anatomical science has come to its a py 
i lemon juice, two ounces ; powdered brown Windsor soap, six ounces. | Jy China it remains very much as it was, having a semi-religious a 
When hard it will be an excellent soap for whitening the hands. sanction in the old form of religion called Taoism and entering of 
¥ Dr. Jessup, of the British Medical Association, says that the | into the curriculum prescribed for students at the great Chinese : 
f wearing of high-heeled shoes so alters the center of gravity | medical college. 
as to cause a return to the habit of “tailless apes, who walk on | Huckleberry griddle cakes for breakfast and fried sliced bananas Tl 
a their toes.” | are favorite dishes with the wealthy Bostonians, as are also a 
aa Baked tomatoes stuffed with crab meat is a new Philadelphia | stewed red currants. Almost all fresh fruits are cooked as brea sul 
at delicacy, and a sandwich made of one slice of a large, ripe, juicy | fast dishes, and stewed cucumbers never prove injurious, w| Ww 
+ tomato, with a layer of crab meat cooked Creole style, is a dish | they are an attractive dish. There is also at hand to sip all day Ss. 
; much appreciated. ice-pitcher filled with cream-of-tartar water, sweetened. This 1 — 
i The importance of soft water for domestic purposes is illustrated | OMly cools the blood but is a wonderful nervine, as the Frenci 
i‘ by the experience of a large London asylum, in which a change | know, who invariably sip sweetened water. 
Ae from hard to soft water has resulted in an estimated annual saving | A noted hotel keeper in Saratoga, the excellence of whose tal ca 
:. in soda, soap, labor, etc., of more than $4,000. is a matter of national repute, admits that he grows very tired ro 
Brown-bread ice cream is a favorite Boston dish. The brown hotel fare at times. “Once in a while,” he says, “I go and h - 
* bread is permitted to become stale; it is then grated into the usual | UP ™Y steward idle ether employe who has his family with him 
+ ingredients for ice-cream and is delicious. Huckleberry ice cream | '” the village, and I say, ‘May I go to your house to dim a 
c is also appetizing and looks pretty. It makes an ice cream almost | to-day?” I go there, and as I eat the corned beef and cabbage I 
black and is a novelty. | Irish stew, or whatever the wife puts before me, I think I ne\ 
% Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his As/antic Monthly story of tasted food so good. After that | eat all my meals at the hotel { 
4 “eis . | a while, and then I hunt up another old-fashioned dish in some 
i travels, says that the English people are taller, stouter, lustier, | simple little home.” 
ruddier and healthier than our New Engla:d people. Among the | 
\ wealthy class, he says, tall, athletic looking men and stately, well | Some singular statements have been made in the Deuts ; 
developed women are more common than with us. Monatschrift concerning the effect produced by different trades 
: : | and industrial occupations upon the general health. Among these 
The Bostonians are fond of odd novelties of the table. A | facts are those contributed by Prof. Hesse of Leipsic, who points 
/ favorite dessert of theirs is to hollow out a block of ice and place | out the deplorable condition of the teeth of bakers, and who also 
s within cubes of muskmelon. It is cut up in the morning, placed in | asserts that he is frequently able to indicate the occupation of per- 
5 the ice, covered with a block of ice and served at 6 o’clock dinner. | .on; by the condition of their teeth. In the case of bakers the ; 
i Over this frozen melon is sprinkled sherry and powdered sugar. | caries is soft and rapidly progressive ; the principal parts attacked : 


A prominent apple grower of Rensselaer county, N. Y., has for | are the labial and buccal surfaces of the teeth, commencing at [! 
several years been running a large evaporator on what are known | cervix and rapidly extending to the grinding surface—the approx- 
as “cider apples.” These machines slice the apples, skin, core | imal surfaces not seeming to be attacked more than in other 
and all, very thin. These thin slices are then bleached white by | trades. Prof. Hesse believes that the disease is owing to t 
the use of sulphur fumes. When thoroughly dry the apples are | inhalation of flour dust, the caries being caused by the action of 2! 
put into sugar barrels and packed as tight as they can be pressed, | acid which is formed in the presence of fermentable carbohydrat 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EAT PERFECT BREAD 


WATURE’S GREAT VITAL ENERGY REGUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same 
proportion as the human body. Deficiency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 


ARLINCTON WHEAT MEAL 
(AN UNEQUALLED FOOD FOR ALL.) 


This differs from the Graham _flour of Commerce in being ground from the WHOLE 
GRALN of the Choicest Selected White Wheat. In the coverings of the Wheat are the 
Phosphates which go to constitute bone and muscle, and materiaily assist digestion by 
causing the rapid decomposition of the food. It is in this way the Phosphates in ARLINGTON 
WHEAT MEAL act, giving new power and strength to the system. 


REASONS WHY IT iS PREFERABLE TO FLOUR. 


REGIMEN AND DIET. | Perfect health, strength, vital energy and activity 
Every effort of the mind or movement of a muscle of the human mind ana body depend on natural food 
involves the expenditure or waste of nervous energy and cannot be developed and maintained by other than 
and vitality, in proportion to the magnitude of the natural food. Starch is a mere heater, and articles ot 
effort, these wasted products pass oft with effete sub- | food that are mere heaters atiord no nourishment for 
stances from the body, while recuperation is effected bone, brain, nerves, muscles or any solid parts of the 
by nutrition. The loss of physical force by using Com- body. ‘Three times the heating elements required are 
mon Flour is immense, which analysis proves. See generally received into our bodies as food, where we 
s in alys 


Facts. eat nothing but tiour bread, sugars, fais and various 
pa | forms of carbon—ad/ pure heaters—which are tound 
ANALYSIS.—WHEAT VS. FLOUR. | on our tables morning, noon and night. The grand 


Flour is the only impoverished food used by man-| distinction between the elements that merely add a 
kind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the teg-| little fat and heat to the system and those other ele- 
umentary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal | ments which build up and nourish all parts, is the key 
or starchy portion. See the facts! In chemistry we| to the whole science of health. We should eat simply 
find that in roo parts of substance— natural food, which does not overheat, burden and 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts ; constipate the body, and on which wecan live by using 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment of | a much smaller quantity, and have clearer heads and 
over three-quarters. stronger bodies, without the injurious eftects on health 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. and longevity ; and the whole body sufficiently nourish- 

Flour 2.1 parts ot Phosphoric Acid,—an impoverish- | ed, and not as now insufficiently sustained and weak- 
ment of about three-quarters. ened. We should eat such tood as will properly nour- 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. | ish every part of our bodies; the vital organs should 

Flour o.1 Limeand 0 1 Soda—an impoverishment of | not be lett to suffer from improper food and to break 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each. down in common with other parts with disease—par- 


Wheat has Sulphur 1.5: Flour has no Sulphur. | ticularly lung diseases in this climate. ‘The heaters 
Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5: Flour has no Sulphu-| are wanting in nitrogen and phosporus. Poor food 
ric Acid. Wheat has Silica 0.3: Flour has no Silica. makes poor blood, the prime cause of consumption. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL GONTAINS MORE LIFE SUSTAINING PROPERTIES 1HAN AKY OTKER FOOD. 


The history of the Roman Empire in the time of Julius Czsar shows that wheat. as an article of food, com- 
bined with fresh out-door air life, is capable of producing and sustaining the highest type of physical manhood 
the world ever saw. The empire was built up and maintained by soldiers whose main article of tood was wheat. 

Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirks & Paget’s Physiology) on flour, died in forty days; other dogs fed on 
wheat meal bread, flourished andthrove. ‘lhe three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients proved 
fatal to the first. Why should mankind sufter from living on impoverished food as they do? 

People who live owe upon flour, will, if they use the Arlington Wheat Meal, find their expenses in this 
department diminished t 
as an equal amount of flour. 

Laboring men can do their work with less exhaustion, because it contains more Sustaining Forces than any 
other food. 

Jt is a natural food for every Brain Worker, containing the necessary Elements to strengthen the Brain. 
Children who feed on this need never be troubled with Cholera Infantum which destroys so many children. 
Many Cases of Dyspepsia of long duration have been cured by eating Wheat Meal and it is 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


The Meal makes the best Gruel for the Sick, and Porridge equal to Oat Meal. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY'S | 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 


The Arlington Wheat Meal HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR THE PAST 12 YEARS, BEARING THE 
supplying a PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of a superlative 
excellence and purity. Beware of imitations. Ask your grocer for it and take no other. Trade supplied by 
Wholesale Grocers. Write for Circulars, ete., to 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Consumption Can be Cured. 
The application of medicine has failed in most 
cases ; long experience and a series of experiments 
new method, for which a patent has been granted ;| Md all defects of speech, radically and positively re- 
my system precludes the use of medicine of any kind. | moved by a scientific method (without the aid of 
For particulars apply to medicine or instruments) in all and the most severe 
346 East 42d St., New York. 
H. HIRSCHFELD’S INSTIT 
UTE 
| for the cure of Stammering, 
239 E. 79th Street, - NEW YORK. 
solicited. 
Is a new and clever device for recording 


HIGHEST REPUTATION. Being ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, - - 
have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
PROF. JOSEF ZERVAS, cases, within four weeks at 
Office hours from 5 to 8 P. M. Correspondence 
the daily orders for family supplies. 


ing dealers. It is 11 inches long and 6 inches wide; made of fine 
Price by mail $1.30. ee wood, and with its bright metallic pegs or 
markers, presents a very 
FOY, HARMO S$, presents a very attractive appearance. 


The idea is simply to * peg up” or indicate on this 
compact list of household articles, the things that are 
needed, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or 
cook makes the discovery. When the daily order for 
the store is to be made,a glance at the tablet shows 
just what is required. Price 50 Cts., postpaid. 


N & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 


BOOKS FOR 81.00 SENT POST-PAID. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


iree-fourths. The Wheat Meal will go further and give four times as much nutriment | 


H. H. WHITE, 65 Duane St., New York. | 


likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
fa ted in colour- 
} print, of the 
ue ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 
which should 

Ss found in 

every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCIIURCH STREET. 


=a 


MISSOURI 


Tria. STEAM WASHER. 
| WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women all over the 
country tosell the Mige 
souriSteam Washer, 
‘hy does it pay Fd 
iact as my Agent 
Because the argumentsia 
i] its favorare so numerous 
andconviuncingthatsales 
are made With little dif- 
ficulty. I will ship 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal terms, to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. nt 
canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated cirevlurwith outline of argue 
ments to be used in making sales, J. Worth, sole 
manfr.. St. Louis, Mo., er box M83, New York City, 
Sent prepaid on 2 weeks’ trial to persons for their own use 
Ask particularsabout 


Tyler's Pat. Flour Receptacle and Sifter 


Is THE FINEST 
i HOUSEHOLD 

CONVENIENCE 

out. 

Made to hold one 
sack of flour (49 
lbs.) and keep it 
tree from must, 
insects, mice, 
scent of the kitch- 
en, etc, 

The receptacles 
are made ot heavy 
bright tin, hand- 
somely decorated 
in assorted colors 
and are made to 
hang up on the 
wall out of the 
way, they are fur- 
nished at the bot- 
tom with asifting 
devise **as shown 
in cut.’’ so you 
can by_ turning 
the crank, sift out 
just what flour is 

wanted for immediate use, without a particle of waste 

or litter. Compare this simple method with dipping 
into a sack or barrel and gett:ng your shelves covered, 

Every Good Housekeeper needs it. Will ship one secure- 

ly crated to any address, on receipt of $2.75. Special 

iscount to the trade. Agents wanted in every town 
andcity. F. A. TYLER, 120 W. Dominick St., 
ROME, N. Y. 


Patented Mar. 29. 1887 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is perfect and will b2ar reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 

y its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CO., 
210 Front St., New York. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


The American House, Boston, has always been noted for the invari- 
able excellence of its table, and never more than at present. Mr. Rice 
well knows it is quality rather than quantity that pleases the experi- 
enced guest. 

Dixon's ‘* Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

The “ Ermine” bustle, patented April 26, 1887, is said to be the only 
one that will permit a lady to sit comfortably in a chair, and that will 
not require adjusting when she gets up. It is self-adjustable under all 
conditions, and adapts itself to the wearer in any position. It is light, 
strong, and guaranteed not to break. It is the only one adjustable at the 
top and bottom which enables the wearer to change the shape by length- 
ening or shortening the lacing. [It is made by the Duplex Corset Com- 
pany, of 218 Sixth avenue, New York, who also make a feather-weight 
bustle that weighs only two and one-half ounces. 

** Give us this day our daily bread,’”’—but let it be bread as nature and 
nature’s God intended is should be. Wheat is in itself capable of sus- 
taining the human body, as it contains all the life-giving elements needed. 
Man has invented the modern flour, by taking out of ground wheat nearly 
all the phosphates, which are the nourishing ingredients, and so has im- 
poverished our principle article of diet by giving us starch bread. The 
celebrated Arlington Wheat Meal is the whole grain of the choicest 
selected white wheat, thoroughly cleaned and ground with great care, 
and it ought to be a part of every person’s daily consumption. 

A valuable Christmas gift will be found in the ‘‘Anchor Stone Build- 
ing Boxes” sold by F. Ad. Richter & Co., of 310 Broadway, New York. 
These stone boxes, as their name implies, contain building material of 
-real stones in natural colors, and are exactly formed. In speaking of 
these stones, Youth says: ‘‘ The great advance made in education 
has given rise to a general desire amongst all classes to choose for the 
young such presents as will not only supply them with pleasant occupa- 
tion, but at the same time improve and stimulate their minds. To pro- 
vide a toy that will excite the intellect and exercise the ingenuity should 
be the aim of all parents, and we have much pleasure in drawing atten- 
tion to Richter’s ‘Anchor Stone Building Box,’ which affords a highly 
interesting and instructive occupation. The box is a great attraction in 
the family circle, and by assisting in the building operations and explain- 
ing the various designs, a father, while giving his children instruction, 
becomes better acquainted with their mental talent. To build with vea/ 
stones, resembling the natural tints, is a great advantage, as the buildings 
erected present a beautifully colored and realistic appearance which can- 
not fail to cultivate the mind. The work can be quickly accomplished, 
and even the largest buildings, by following the accurately executed de- 


signs in color-print, can be easily constructed, the interest in them being 
sustained by the knowledge that the building is sure to be a success when 
completed. By an arrangement, called the ‘Supplementary System,’ 
any one, after purchasing a small box and wishing for more building 
material, can obtain supplement boxes containing designs for larger and 
handsomer buildings. The boxes are made in thirty-five different sizes, 
from fifty cents to twenty-five dollars, and, thus coming within the reach 
of all, they will doubtless be universally received with delight by the 
rising generation.’’ The books of design which accompany the boxes 
are in four colors and printed on the best of paper, and, through their 
peculiar arrangement, serve both as building models and picture books. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


ts preparation and use, with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, and 
economically; including over Firry Recipes for Making Breads of all kinds, the 
Preparation of Yeast, and Instructions, which, if duly followed, will enable any 
housewife to be sure of always having Perfect Bread. Postpaid on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


Of which the author Catherine Owen, says, “ I do not think anything I shall 
ever be able to write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than this 
book,” has been published in paper cover, and orders for the same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. Twenty-Five cents. 


LESSONS IN CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy Making at Home. 
recently published in Goon HOUSEKEEPING, are now re-published in book form, 
uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘* Perfect Bread’? and “A Key 
to Cooking,’’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named 
books. The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders 
have been received for it before the order book was opened, or an announcement 
even of the publication in book form had been made. It will be sent postpaid for 
Fifty Cents. 


“SIX CUPS OF COFFEE.” 


By Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. A book of greater value to housekeepers than 
anything of the kind ever before published. Sent postpaid on receipt of Twenty- 
Five Cents. 


We will send these Four Books postpaid for $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HENIS FRUIT PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. Work and Wages. 


The Strainer will be found invaluable A MoNTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE Discus- 


“ This invention is a real little treas- 


ure.’—Pudblic Ledger, Phila. of food: 


when preparing the following articles 


SION OF ‘TOPICS CONNECTED WITH 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


For Mashing Potatoes, Baked or Boiled. 


** Preparing Potato Cakes. 


Philadelphia Cooking School, 
1525 Chestnut Street. 


Mr. C. F. HENIs: 

Dear Sir—A few daysago 
some one left one of your 
patent Fruit and Vegetable 
Presses at my school, on 
trial, I used it to-day for the 
first, and find it the best 
thing of the kind I have ever 
used. Would you be kind 
enough to write me where 

Respectfully yours, 


(Mrs.) S.L. RORER, Principal. 4, 22, 84. 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. 


they can be purchased, 


ta For sale ~ dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. 
ce 


If your dealer does not 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Preparing Fish Cakes. 

Preparing Sweet Potatoes for making 
Pies. 

Preparing Pumpkins for making Pies. 

Preparing Soups of all kinds. 

Preparing Squash. 

Preparing Turnips. 

Preparing Tomatoes for Stewing. 

Preparing Tomatoes for Soups. 

Preparing Tomatoes for Catsup. 

Preparing Apples for Pies. 

Preparing Apples for Sauce. 
Apples need not be peeled.) 

Preparing Apples for Custard. 

Straining Cranberries. 

Pressing the Juice from Grapes. 

Pressing and Straining Currants, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, etc. 

Pressing and Straining Peaches, 
Strawberries, and all other kinds of 
Fruit for Flavoring or mixing with 
Ice Cream. 

Preparing Beef Tea. 

Preparing Beef Broth. 

Straining the Hulls from Oat-Meal 
Mush. 

Preparing Cottage Cheese. 

Preparing the Scraps when rendering 
Lard. 


(The 


Price Fifty Cents. 


ep them, the press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SINGLE 
COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


Work and Wages has been recognized by the press, 
and by all classes ot readers, as the most valuable peri- 
odical devoted to the practical economic questions, of 
the day. It is independent and candid, presenting 
both sides of every controversy. 


ITS PROGRAMME: 


1st. Truthful Information, Helpful Suggestions, a 
Harmonizing Purpose. 

2d. Ethical conceptions of Life, Property and 
Labor. 

3d. Views of the Duties of the Government, based 
on Experience, not on Speculation. 

4th. Discrimination between the Uses and Abuses 
of Labor Organizations. 

5th. Unbiased accounts of what is actually being 
done by Cooperation, Profit Sharing, and in other 
ways to unite the interests of Capital and Labor. 

6th. Editorial comments on the Economic events 
of the time. 

i. Notes of Economic and Sociological thought. 

th, and lastly. We shall have no Party, Class or 
Dogma to serve. 


Ask your Bookseller, Newsdealer or Newsboy on 
Boat or Train for it. 


OLARK W. BRYAN & 00., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Ladi: s! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens | 
leather,and makes shoes look natural, | 
not varnished | 
Butrron & Orriey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE BABY CARRIAGE | 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OL > STYLE, AND CAN BE READILY ADJUSTED. 


BABY CRADLE. 


Latest Styles. 
Finest Goods. 
Lowest Prices. 


HOUSE CARRIAGE. 


The illustrations above are made from photographs. The adjustable parts do not change the 
appearance when used as a street carriage; they can be used or not at the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser. The HOLMAN CARRIAGES are warranted for two years. Every part is absolutely per- 


fect. Over 1000 sold in Chicago since March Ist. 


Sent to all parts of the United States and safe 


delivery guaranteed. Send fora catalogue containing latest styles, cheapest to finest. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE CARRIAGE CO., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


BLUIN Is the best Laundry Blue in 

the world, because it cannot 
spillor spatter. It will not streak the clothing. It 
cannot freeze and burst the bottle. Ten cents’.worth 
will blue twenty-four large washings. Send ten cents 
for sample package ; three for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
Address (mention this paper), 

Hu. A. TULLAR, Box 17, Waterville, Conn. 


Ww" a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
j How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 
street a day or two ago a prom- 
inent newspaper man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 
valid for years, and she hac 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 

A prominent artist writes : 
“They are indeed the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.” 

An artist from Connecticut. 
the proprietor of a large art 
vallery there says he had a 

riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 

A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 
largest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 
to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 
ing: “*The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wish 
to continue their use.”’ 

A prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“T have suffered very much from habitual constipation 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 

Others write that they have been cured of piles of 
long standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
all derangements of the body, due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion. ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

A gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: “All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you I have spent lots of money already 
tor my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. 

“My brother abe g not be without them, neither 
would Mrs. 

Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
body, the result of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. 

Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A. M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M. 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic, 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic. but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
blood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia, torpid liver, headaches, 
diseases of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of 
Dr, Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or unde to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. 
Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen (any color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. TH E DUPLEX CORSET CO. 
2i8 6th Avenue, New York 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


9M Are the best in the world 
fora lady to stamp Plush 


Velvet, Linen or any other 
material for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In stamping Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron lightly 
over the back of the paper 
so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 
taining 25 designs ready to seer. sent on receipt of 


25cents. BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin &t., N. Y. 


| Send $1, f: or $5 for a sample 

| retail box by Express, of the best 

| candies in America, put up in elegant 

| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 

= | for presents. Express charges light 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


| 

dress, 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 

| onfectioner, 

| CHICAGO. 


DyspepNa, 
Food. } 

Six lbs. J 
who wj 


? 
Mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


DR. HOWARD'S 


GALVANIG SHIELD 


Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
American Institute N.Y. Diplo- 
ma from Society of Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 
State Fair, 1886. and has the en 
dorsement of the ablest phys-i- 
cians in America, It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When used over 

he small of the back as shown in 
cutitcures Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back. Debility, 
Paralysis,ete. Over the Liver 
it starts it to healthy action, and 
*% expels all poisonous taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach, it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness, Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don’t buy 
any Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliancs until you 
read it. Price of Shield from $3 upward, by mail. 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


= 

25 
Sm 
Su 
as 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


\ IRABILIS.—This mighty Cancer cure was dis- 
iVicovered by Dr. Augustus Ashburner of London, 
England, and is an infallible remedy in all cases. It 
attacks the disease in the lips, tongue, throat, stom- 
ach, breast or any part of the body. Mirabilis begins 
at once to build up the system, and the agonizing 
pain gradually subsides. The most learned physi- 
cians in many parts can testify to the cures effected, 
as well as saikented surgeons of New York, where 
cures have been a great success. It has been tested 
for four years and proves infallible in every case. It 
cures when doctors say their is no hope. Send 
stamped self-addressed envelope for circular. 

M. NOBLE, office 24 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Without Redness or Roughness, Soft as Velvet, Smooth as a Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possible, by wearing at night 


THOMPSON’S MEDICATED GLOVES. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skeptical that they are the one thing needful. 
To be without themis almostasin. Ladies who do housework need them to keep their 
hands free from coarseness and grimy stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 
Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should have their hands white and lovely, as a 
fit setting to the beautiful gems. 


INVENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Celebrated for her 
Patented Bangs and Waves for the Hair. 


None other Genuine, 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Catalogues sent free, 
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TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is thee BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE, 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 

Fully Illustrated. 

Fall and Winter Catalogue Sent Free—Write for it. 


Mahler Bros., 
503, 505 6th Avenue, New York. 


READ THIS! 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 
Last year we placed upon the market the great 
est labor-saving invention of the 19th century 
It was a self-operating Washing Machine. It 
washes the clothifag clean WITHOUT THE 
WASHBOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATEVER 
We advertised a few hundred free to introduce 
them, and through these free samples sold over 
$0,000. One lady in Chicago (Mrs. MeDer- 
mott, 338 W. 15th St.,) was so well pleased with 
her sample that she became an agent and sold 
over 1200 in four months. W. C. 
357, Toronto, Ont., ordered over 600 
ing his sample. We have scores of just such 
examples as this. It pays “to cast your bread 
upon the waters.” OUR GREAT OFFER. This 
year we intend to sell not less than ONE MIL 
LION WASHERS, and to do this we will first 
Start off by GIVING AWAY 1000 samples. 
ask of those who receive one is ths 
give it a good trial, 4 i 
mend it to their friends. a oin 
money. We have several who are making $10 
per day and upwards, ** First come, first served.” 
So if you want one from the lot we are going to 
give away, send your name and address at once, 
Address, MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS 
420 Wabasi: ave. Chicago, IIL (Mention this paper), 


Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Mak- 
ing, Six Cups of Coffee. 

CLAnK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


| BOOKS FOR $1.00 Sent post paid. Perfect 


THe P.,D. & CO., Patent 


TEA POT LID HOLDER. 
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Many New Pictures 


FOR HOMES, BRIDAL GIFTS, ANNIVER- 
SARIES, ETC. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, THE FINEST 
PICTURE FRAMES, ALL THE 
ROGERS’ GROUPS, &e. 


Among the recently received etchings and engravings 
are 

HAIG’S “LIMBURG CASTLE” on the Lahn, 

“ANN HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE.” 


“PASTORAL FARMS” Slocombe 
“TWILIGHT” Farquharson and Slocombe 
“THE RIVER OF GOLD” Wyllie 
“DESERTED” facsimile, Bouguereau 


“THE HARBOR OF QUEBEC” Stephen Parrish 
“THE HOME OF EVANGELINE” C. R. Grant 
“SUNDAY MORNING IN COLONIAL DAYS” 
And many others. 
Meissonier’s “SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT.” 
New Sporting Subjects, Slocombe’s “PASTORAL 
FARMS.” 


An exquisite facsimile after Bouguereau, 
“DESERTED.” 
“A TRUE PATRIOT” noe in stock, and many 
other novelties in ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
and other beautiful pictures. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


wana DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPIY OF THIS 
| COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


STILLWATER 


ED WING 


RPCLINIOIS 
4 E St.louls 
MEN. ¢ Co.) 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that expenience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

or tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 
R. R, CABLE, E.ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres't&Gen1 Manager. Ass’t Gen'l Manager, Gen. Tkt. & Pasa ‘et 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


est, in the market. 
“Family Dyes.” 

Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wanted. w 


Each bottle contains nearly five 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, silk, 
leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The conven- 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity ineach makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the cheap- 


times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 


In ordering state purpose for which dye is to be used, 


ALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORK 
Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Old way-both hands 
or broken cups. 


New way-safety 
and comfort. 
Prevents the lid from falling off while pouring tea. 
It fits any shaped pot and earns its cost many times 
over by preventing the dreakage of lids and cups. It 
is made of German Silver and is an ornament to the 
pot. A good housewife will appreciate the additional 
comfort from its use. 


Price per mail, 20c. each or 6 for $1.00. 


Paine, Diehl & Co., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKE 


Breakcast Cota. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is ther€fore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


-WILBUR'S . 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can. H. ©. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 


strengthening, easily digested, and RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
admirably adapted for invalids as | OF¢ to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
well as for persons in health. FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 


aan an here. Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
Gels hy Crosses either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 
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WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 


PAINTS 


Produce the same etfect as wood staining and polish- | 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China er Glass 


Mil make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 

When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 


all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has | 


been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


LYTon’s 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denson, Chicago, Ul. 


ING 


AN 


HoY GERM 


T AN GotoGNe 


SEND STAMP FOR 4. 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 

SECRET OF BeAuTy. Send stamp to 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 

Street, New York. 


AMES PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say:—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING one of the BEST of Advertising Mediums. 


LADIE 


ae 


BLACKING 
| 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottlecontains double the quanti 
of other dressings. %5c. Your Shoe Dealer has ii 


SAFEST OF ALL 
oINVESTMENTS. 

W. B. CLrark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
| amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
| percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
| interest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wy Comic and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving a- 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 

| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
| all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
| large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
| Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets joel pa orders. Decorated Tea Sets 

| with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
| or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
| Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 


trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Massa. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES OUR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now In the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


_. The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s Hair 

onic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causesa new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

| or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR own 
IND 
Graham Flour Corn in the 


orn,.in the 

HAND 

keeping Poult ‘Ales PON MILLS 


LFEED 41S. Circulars and testimonials 
sent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton. 


By return mail. Full Descripti 
FREE Moody's New Tailor of Dress 


Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati. 0. 


House 
Cook Book, 
The largest sim- 
plestand most come 
rehensive Cook- 
300k ever publish- 
ed. Superior to all 
thers. A collec- 
tion of choice re- 
ipes, original and 
selected during a 
period of forty 
years practical 
The 
standard system of 
American Cookery, 
New and _ radical 
features contained 
in no other similar work. Exhaustive treatise on carv- 
ing fully illustrated with 22 designs, 520 broad pages, 
large type, conversational style. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Explanatory circular free. Sent ostpaid 
on receipt of price, $2.00. GILLETTE PU LISH- 
ING COMPANY, 59 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
(silver) pays for your ad- 


10 CENT dress in the “ Agent’s 


Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., trom those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 


|T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


‘Voice-Loseng 


| For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE Mebp. Co., Chicago. 


PERFECT MATCH in Buttons for any gar- 
l ment can be secured by sending us your scraps or 
pieces, which we will make into the Prettiest Button 
you ever saw. Send for circulars with full informa- 
tion. F. H. GOLDTHWAIT & CO., Button Manu- 
facturers, Springfield. Mass. 
Any Dry Goods Dealer. Tailor or Dressmaker in 
your vicinity will take your order and send us, or, if 
not, you can send direct to us. 


AIR@® REMOVED 


ntly, root fiver tes, 
Jiscoloration orinjury wi Pilla Soivene.” Sealed 
articulars, Ge. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


ORIGINAL CRAYON 
WITH 
Send photo, or imperfect 
| * likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
o| nO pay required, Call, 
STS N, Room 2, 
Mth St., between bth 
Ave. and Broadway. 
© 
EVERYWHERE, 
Garr" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
% lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

X metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 

) purges the skin of impuri- 


ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


_ Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure 
| in recommending Gxzyn Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
| serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 

} 


| We have the highest recommendations from the most 
| competent judges. } 
For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 


manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
| address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
| all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8t., New York. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


h | 
LADIES who, preter 


ity ity of Static Stationery for their | 
correspondence should in- | 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ | 
Note Papers and Envel- 

# to match (the old and 

reliable line). These goods | 
are presented in Superfine | 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being | 
unsurpassed _in Purity, | 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest | 
Sold by all Stationers, in a 


roductions. 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


foreign 


Filth, the cholera ger m, and adulteration covers the 
whole ground, and lard is left out of many clean 
households. A new deal in growing the animal and 
an honest preparation of his products is called for. 
The Seenwbenry Hill herd is open to inspection. 
Our patrons are those who call oftenest. Send for 
circulars and particulars to 


W. A. CURTIS. Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


Size. 
Ge 
H:-F-MARSH. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all Fes: Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Upholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 


WIMDOW 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 


Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F, APP 


117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, le aving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
EN T, and clearing it of ali muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 
od for 30 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 

EO. N. StTopparp, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FRECKLE WASH cures F reck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, | 
for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 


For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF, Four 
applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent mail, post- for 25¢, 
Dentolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mo spine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf- 
pecia 3 ai 
Instruction SH AND Six "Dollars. 
Stenographic per year, 
stamp for circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY “"Pavtishes | 
Rochester, N. Y 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 


dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try Miss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, **The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THre MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 


WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIENTAL s New ot 
ta eaving Scraps of Silk for 
SILK CUR PAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 


tions how to make them. 
J. RYAN, 243 E. 59TH STREET, NEw York Ciry. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. 


é | F SS Have 
highest 


made of polished mahogany. They 


have front and back swing and are 
Have you tried “ Wurtine’s: 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
all the advantages of the 
priced Cameras and _ are 


readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. T hey are made in twosizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs, 
complete, $8. Call or “send for our 
circular. vu. Ss. C.CO., 

120 and 122 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitInNG 


Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard. 


| Daily, $6.00 a Year. 


Ask your sta- 


Samples beautifully colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 1Ue. for postage and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
AR with samples of materials and stitch to 


any address. Send postal. Liner 
BROIDERY Works, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fils and expenses double the cost on 
- m every Piano they sel!) and send this 

First-Class UPRIGET Catinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for S193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularste 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 

A dollar’s worth free, oe to subscribers to the 
New England Fireside. Best Dollar Magazine pub- 
lished. Send $1 to N. E. F. Co 0., 105 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


"WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half ee _ ounce in s 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
majl on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps F= 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL F— 
SILK CO., 621 Market A, 
or 469 Broadway, New 


KDR WL 


The Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 
Weekly, $1.00 a Year 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 

The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 

Springfield than any other daily. 


PAT. SEPTI8"77) 5 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE 


Best in the world for 
all purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
| Seller: stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 

jrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Sharp Pains: 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in any part, local 
or deep-seated, quickly go when a Hop Plaster 
Burgundy Pitch, 


Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- 
est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, 
25cts., 5for$1.00. Mailed for price. Propries 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster 
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FAIR PLAY 


The Woman's Journal, 


The oldest and best of the papers devoted to the inter- 
ests of women, pleads for better opportunities for 
work, wages, and education, and especially for their 
right to help make the laws by which they are gov- 


erned. 
EDITORS: 


Lucy STONE, 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
And ALIceE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 
Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, 
Mrs. MArRy A. LIVERMORE, 
Miss Louisa M. ALcoTT. 


Price for three months on trial, 50 cents; six 
months, $1.25: one year, $2.50; five copies or more to 
one P. O. address, club price, $2.00. 


Specimen copies sent free by mail on receipt of a 
two-cent postage stamp. Address 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


i |. Put stiff corsets on their 
growing Children? Don’t do it, but 


Send for Circular. 


Fit all es. 
All Physics re- 


FERRIS BROS , Manu?'rs 
81 White St., New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
I spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
WP 15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 
Weg stamps taken. Address, 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and 810.00. 

Send for C ircular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


should investigate the 
STENOGRAPH. 
No teacher required ; simplest system in the world; 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; 
no trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- 
ness houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. 
Send for circulars. 
JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent, 
425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


FOR WOMEN. 


b tae | LADIES wishing to ,learn Shorthand 


The Favorite. 
A grand gift. Pleaseseverybody. A Me 
model of } and conveniences, in £74 hi 
sickness or in health. 60 changes 
of position, Simple, elegant, dur 
able, Unlike other chairs, 


m™: sitting in it. We also manufact- 
are Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. 4g 
Catalogue free. this 2 
paper. 


Btevens Chair _C 
Sixt th Sta 


bure. 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For [k= 


Over sooo dealers in co dealers in the U.S. & Canada sellit. Send 
igin stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine papers, 
srice lists, &c. Willsend address of nearest dealerif de 

tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 
Huntingdon, Penn’a 


LADIES 
Enamel your Rang year, tops once 
a week and you have the fine st-polished stove in the 


world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 


Gilding. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Perfected Elastic Truss 


Scientific. 
Solid Comfort. 
Cures Rupture. 
Circulars and advice free. 
NATIONAL TRUSS 90. 
32 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HORTHAN D or 


lions all pupils when competent.@ 
We Ge CHAFF EE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


STATEN ISLAND 
DYEING it ripping. 

ESTABLISHMENT price at. for circular and 

7JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 
tate. ttn 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 
PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
Elastic Supporter Truss in /rom 30 to 

90 days. Reliab le references given. Send 
stamp & circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co, N.Y. 


[START MEN 


and WOMEN of smal! ~ ausin Home Photo graphy. 

It pays big with other business 1: slores or sh Dope. or at 
home, or from monies to house. The novel surprise of aman 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Person is, Groups, Buildings, or Anim: xls, secures 
profitable orders 1m nine out often homes, A good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex ; nu experrence re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
free). Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 

‘fr & Dealer in Photo, Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 
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JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
| Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, $ Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider GoopD HOUSEKEEPING one 
| of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. Pyte & Sons 


PUR aves CHASE G = 
other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 

PIRE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 
WARRANTED. Wears Lo 

W Go. ongest. 


WRING 
AUBURN N.Y Cy 


wanted everywhere, Empire 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold rst yr. 1,000 
e at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense. Cat alogue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOL L, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious = »wledge of the art hecessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. §& 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos, 
There is a fortune in it. Address 

The Schultze Photo Equipment Co, 

5 Chatham Square, New Yor: 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
lieving pain instantly, aud rapidly healing the wound- 
ed parts. 

Gives prompt and perme vent relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

Internally. —It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 
rs. 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from the 
EAR, OZAENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 
CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both Physician 


and Patient, 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


Stair Tread. 


Rubber Mat. 


CARPET HOUSES NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. common sense work on corpulency ever issuec 


For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily. pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
hardship or nauseating drugs. 
A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 


merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the pre- 
scription, advice, and full explanation HOW TO AC T, sent in 
plain, sealed envel pe, on receipt of six stamps. ‘The only 


Review, 
Address E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, is York. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t., NEW YORK.—-DRESS. 
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UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE, 
WARRANTED 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St., Boston, - Brattleboro, Vt. 


Stores. 
Estab’ed 


| Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. ; 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 
THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 


the Instructors, 21 last 

year. horough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- 

tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- GENUINE SELECTED 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- SPICES. 


guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. Tui- 
tion, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. 
180 H RS per term, collateral advantages FREE 

toall Regular Students. Fall Term 
begins Sept. 8, 1887. Illustrated calendar, free. 


E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
o THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


frade Mark 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
‘ all other instruments. 

Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00 

For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street. New York. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 


DRUNKENNESS 


Imstantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


M CURED AT HOME, NO PAIN, 
Nervousness, Lost sleep or fnterference with 
business. Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat 


ment seut on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


UR MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
Parts, 25 cts. 66 Parts Complete $3.00. 
{A most delightful record for any one.)—. Y. C. A. 
UR WHEREWITHAL DISCOVERIES. 
60 cents Complete. 
(Solves the Problem of Education.) —Press. 


THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB. 0O., Philadelphia. 


NEW., INVENTION 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. “Exactly” 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, Il, 


ACK-AGHE TE 


If you are tired, weak. nervous, exhausted, have Harassing 
‘Quah or Cold, Pain in Back or Side, Liver, Stomach or Kidney 
trouble, Gravel or Dropsy, the Tea gives quick reliefand speedy 
cure (cither sex). As a Female Remedy and Nervine 
Tonic in troublesome disorders, and for the Changing Pe- 
riod of Life, B.-A. Tea will not disappoint the most sanguine 
expectation. by e Home Treatment far excellence. 50 
cents per package; sample, 10 cents. Sent by mail, pre- 

aid, on receipt of price. Address THROAT AND LUNG 
ENSTITUTE, 376 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


hours. 


Lucrative Employmant. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker if you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1.00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


The Best Curative 
Ever Invented. 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 
Chronic Ailments. 
Positive proof furnished. 
of the body. Call or write. 


Office U. $. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 
1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Appliances for every part 


of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing benefited. 
results. ‘Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. 

confidence. 


Address in 
Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. f 


1,000 Cures in Six 
Particulars FREE. NE 
REMEDY LAFAYETTE, Ind 


BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


How Can I Remove These 


“I Owe This Spotless Skin 
Disfiguring Eruptions. 


(| | And Clear Complexion 


Use Dr. Campbell's 
SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 


_- WHAT SOGIETY SAYS OF THEM ! 


- West 63d St., lady writes: I found you 
=Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complexion Wa 
ers did all you guaranteed they would do. 
I was delicate from the effects of malaria, 
could not sleep or eat, and hada “wretched 


complexion: but mow allis changed. I 

= - = not only sleep and eat well, but my com- { Seas 

. . lexion is the envy and talk of my lady _— — 

And This Hateful ‘Muddy’ friends. You mayrefertome. (Nameand To Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 
Complexion. address furnished to ladies.) Mrs. Complexion Wafers.” 


“Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St. ; Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. They have done my daughter so much good. The persistent ‘ breaking out’ on her face which 
has troubled her since childhood has, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my great relief.’ 

Mrs st 79th St. 

Lady on West 52d St., writes: ‘‘Inclosed find $5.’’ Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 

THEIR “ MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 
“UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE LATE 


(Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 

New York, Jan. 2, ate —De. Campbell. 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir. I have been for a long time suffering 
very much with pains all over my body, and such a“ ¢ived”’ feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing 
without being completely exhausted. 1 was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. M , who 
spoke of them in the highest terms. After taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely 
free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly tex founds. 1 have used six boxes 
of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, I am 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. 

A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive “Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 

“Your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for. alas! I had become a_victim 
to the “morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 
I am thankful to say,proved to be the very means needed to snatch ine from an untimely grave. “ 

“Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude the accompan ing ring, the gold of which was 
dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ You will find the name, ‘Black ills’ engraved on the inside, 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, Miss———. 

50 cents and $1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M. D. 
146 West 16th St., NEW YORK. 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College. 1854, duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and 
a practising physician in the city of New York for the past 30 years. Sold by all live druggists throughout 
the world.- Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” one other are Reliable or Safe. 
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